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SUMMER EXHIBITION: 


REPRESENTATIVE PAINTINGS BY 


ROBERT BRACKMAN 

C. K. CHATTERTON 

JAY CONNAWAY 
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FURMAN JOSEPH FINCK 
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MACBETH GALLERY 


Founded 1892 
11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 

































PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: V 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


On Private Patronage 


EAN WOOLSEY in his letter taking issue with the income 
J tax exemption plan for American art (page 16) raises a 
new point of social philosophy in art. It is the liberal theory 
of wanting art placed directly and solely under the aegis of 
the government, supported by the argument that the individ- 
ual is dwarfted, helpless, by the complexity of our indus- 
trialized civilization. 

There are many artists and thinkers in America today who 
sincerely hold this belief, but none has come forward yet to 
say bluntly that private patronage of art should be abolished. 
Mr. Woolsey comes nearer than most. It is an attractive 
theory with many good points and far less radical than 
some of its protagonists think. 


But, while it would be foolish to close our eyes to the great 
development of art appreciation since the government’s entry 
as a patron, it is equally senseless to blindly discard our 
hereditary belief in the vigorous growth of American culture 
through private initiative. The government may point the 
way, may create “yardsticks,” but the fact remains that the 
life blood of art in a free democracy is private ownership— 
the desire deep in our souls to hoard to ourselves things of 
fineness, of beauty. 

Art has progressed thus far in the United States primarily 
because certain individuals, possessed of more than a mini- 
mum of worldly goods, have been compelled by something 
within to covet the products of beings more sensitive to 
beauty, more artistically talented than they. Having enjoyed 
these products in selfish privacy for a relatively brief time, 
these individuals usually have passed them on to the people 
in the form of public collections and museums. 


Bache, Hearn, Lambert, Frick, Mellon, Worcester, Logan, 
Lehman, Clark, Dill, Harrison, Friedsam, Bender, Altman, 
Carnegie, Nelson, Whitney, Rockefeller, Crocker, Fuller and 
Gardner are a few names in the legion of American art lovers 
to rise under the old system of private patronage. Another is 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett, whose benefactions to Cleveland are 
recounted on page 8. 

There has been official government art in the past. Ancient 
Egypt is an example, and, for democratic nations, Greece. In 
both cases the art was good and both cases support the posi- 
tion of the new philosophers. But under private patronage, 
also, there has been good art: Dutch art at the time of Rem- 
brandt, Florentine art at the time of Leonardo are cases in 
point. There has been good art under church patronage 
(Gothic) and under commercial patronage (Japanese wood- 
cuts). Also under each system there has been bad art. Else- 
where in this issue Blake’s “Mother Outline” voices what 
may be the real answer and that is more patronage—private, 
official, religious, commercial, political, or any other kind. 

Much is made of “art for the masses” by the exponents of 
thorough and complete government patronage. At this point 
the question often comes to mind: Would the average brick- 
layer or average electrician, given the choice, select a Ryder 
or a Louis Icart? Would his choice be any different after 
years of enforced culture under government supervision? 
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If art cannot reach the masses under the capitalistic sys- 
tem, then Walt Disney is not yet reaching the masses. Art 
reaches the masses whatever the patronage system when art- 
ists are real artists. Why not first produce good art that ap- 
peals to the masses and then start changing the system? 

Any move to develop the outlet for fine art in this coun- 
try—such as the income tax exemption plan—must be laid 
in the realm of private ownership, where the powerful factors 
of human nature work as allies-in-common. Any admission 
that government patronage is the sole remaining hope of the 
artist is defeatism. The alternative is to broaden the base of 
his market among the well-to-do but artistically lethargic 
middle class. 

Give art the same income tax advantages that are enjoyed 
by education, religion and philanthropy and 16th century 
Italy may be reborn in 20th century America. 


The Third National 


N™ but three years of age, New York’s National Exhibi- 
tion of American Art has already clinched for itself a 
position as one of the nation’s major art surveys. The show, 
in reality a collection of state exhibits selected by commit- 
tees appointed by the Governors, brings to the country’s art 
capital during the dull season a vital picture of progress in 
what New Yorkers love to call the “provinces.” At the same 
time the hinterlander obtains an opportunity to show his 
wares on the Wall Street of the art world, and to make a 
comparative study of the work of his fellows. 

The exchange of ideas works both ways. The New Yorker 
is given the benefit of an influx of new blood and a wider 
artistic horizon. Each year those who have come to think that 
American art begins and ends on 57th Street, obtain a first 
hand view of that most healthy characteristic of art in Amer- 
ica—its geographical spread. 

The weaknesses of the National Exhibition are those of 
youth. In addition to the principle of self-determination or 
states rights, the show is based upon one other principle in 
the nation’s political fabric, proportional representation. 
This type of quantitative determination bears a hardship 
upon those states which, small in population, are large in 
art activity, such as New Mexico. It would be fairer to strike 
the proportion from the number of artists which each state 
has produced. 

Another weakness is the policy among some of the states 
of changing the exhibiting artists over a three year span. 
Though this does provide an opportunity for lesser knowns, 
it accounts for the exclusion of many artists of wide local 
reputation. Worthy of trial might be the policy of having the 
artists of one state judged by the committee of a neighboring 
state. Often we find ourselves too close to the forest to see 
the trees. 

The National Exhibition has behind it an original thought 
that should develop with the years. This year, laurels go to 
Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. Next year it is to be hoped 
that the prodigal states—Ohio, Missouri, Connecticut, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee—will return. J 


A Mural Problem 


W™= art interest in America today at that high point 
it one time reached in the city of Florence, the 
announcement on page 14 of the new Treasury Department 
mural competition would be old news by now. The nation’s 
press and radio commentators would have gone into de- 
tailed descriptions of the building to be decorated; would 
have expressed their own preferences among the artists 
capable of painting the mural; would have created that 

[Editorial continued on page 14] 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
l7th to 20th CENTURIES 


OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH 
SILVER AND GLASS 


18th CENTURY ENGLISH 
AND IRISH FURNITURE 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 
460 Park Avenue, New York 





CARROLL 
CARSTAIRS 


Selected 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 
FRENCH 

Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 





CORRECTION: The title for the illus- 


tration, in the advertisement (page 19, June 


1 issue) should have been “The Ice Bird.” 
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THE READERS COMMENT 








Befogged 


Sir: Becoming somewhat befogged as to 
what so-called nmiedern (which to me appears 
pre-archaic) art is trying to do, I, as a sub- 
scriber to Art Dicest, am appealing to you. 

Can you tell me why the vast majority of 
modern artists (?) seem to have chosen the 
mission of leaving to posterity a morbid and 
poorly-executed record of the ugliness, sordid- 
ness, misery, squalor and moronic tendencies 
of our times, when there is so much of real 
beauty in the world to record? 

Is it because the so-called artists of the 
day are without culture and mental and man- 
ual skill? Is it because they are encouraged 
by the outrageous publicity and the awards 
of incompetent judges to believe they have a 
fire within them that does not exist? Is it 
because they have found a way to extract 
shekels from the public as ignorant and un- 
cultured as they? Are they serious, or are 
they laughing up their sleeves, as P. T. Bar- 
num used to laugh? Or is it just another in- 
dication of a jazz age, in which the finer sen- 
sibilities of man have gone with the winds; 
or an age in which the agents of communism 
are endeavoring to level off society, by de- 
grading rather than uplifting in culture? If 
none of these, what is it? 

—C. W. Core, United States Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Ed.—Rear-Admiral Cole has written a par- 
ticularly interesting (and difficult) “letter to 
the editor.” I will try to answer his ques- 
tions in the next issue. In the meantime how 
about a little help from my readers? 


A Sculptor Speaks 


Sir: As a sculptor I have appreciated the 
featuring of sculpture in your recent issues. 
To put sculpture on the same level as painting 
in our exhibits and in the press will do more 
to raise the standard of the art than anything 
except consistent patronage. If our art critics 
would put as much real interest and effort 
into their criticism of sculpture as they do 
for painting they would stimulate an interest 
in the public and in the sculptors for better 
sculpture. 

—MeErrELL Gace, Santa Monica, Cal. 


Fellows of the Royal Society 


Sir: In your June lst issue I notice on 
page 12 a statement attributed to Mr. Charles 
Messer Stow, antiques editor of the New York 
Sun, to the effect that H. F. Dawson is the 
only other fellow of the Royal Society of 
Arts in America. Since there are quite a num- 
ber of Fellows of the Society in America, 
including myself and Dr. Oskar Hagen of 
the University of Wisconsin, I thought you 
might like to be informed of this. 


—A. G. Pevixan, Director, 
Milwaukee Art Institute 


Murder on the Air 


Sir: I want to commend you for publishing 
what you have on your editorial page against 
the “jazzing” of good music on the radio. It 
is a pity that there seems to be no way to 
bring to the attention of the radio advertisers 
the fact that doing this on their time on the 
air is doing them more harm than good. 

—Franx Harttey Anperson, Secretary, 
Southern Printmakers 
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MUNICIPAL ART COMMITTEE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


THIRD ANNUAL 


NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 


OF 


AMERICAN 
ART 


Paintings and Sculptures from 
the States, Possessions and 
Territories of the United 
States selected and sent as 
official State Exhibits. 


TO JULY 31ST 
11 to 6weekdays 12 to 6 Sundays 
Admission 25c 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS 
SOCIETY GALLERIES 
215 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 
















































































SUMMER EXHIBITION OF 
SELECTED PAINTINGS 


by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


KROLL BRUCE 

ETNIER STERNE 
LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 
BLANCH RITMAN 
SHEETS SIMKHOVITCH 
HASSAM MELCHERS 


and others 
GALLERIES 


M t LC 108 W. 57 St. 
NEW YORK 
VENDOME $35 w.'s7m st 
GROUP SHOW thru JULY 


FEATURING SMALL PAINTINGS 
- $10 to $50 - 
FOR SUMMER VISITORS 


TERRA. COTTA 


SCULPTURE 


CLAY CLUB GALLERY 
4 West 8th Street New York City 





Gallery Available For 
One Man Exhibitions 


Write for Information 


ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 





States, $3.00 per year; Canada, $3.20; Foreign, 
$3.40; single copies, 25 cents. Not respo 

for unsolicited manuscripts or pho-ographs. Edt 
torial and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th Bt» 
New York, N. Y. Telephone VOlunteer 5-3570. 
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Los Angeles Freed 


Freevom from politics came to the fine 
arts department of the Los Angeles Museum 
on June 3, when the Board of Supervisors 
adopted an ordinance establishing a new 
county department of history, science and 
arts and appointed an enlarged board of gov- 
ernors of 15 members as the controlling body. 
This move, advocated for years by Los An- 
geles art groups, gains all the advantages of 
self government which the attempted amend- 
ment to the State Constitution could have 
given had the voters passed it in the election 
of 1936. 

Now, comments Arthur Millier of the Times, 
“if Los Angeles wants an art museum to 
match its civic greatness, co-operation should 
achieve it. This is the biggest local art news 
in years.” 

The board of governors, enlarged from nine 
to fifteen members, is now the actual gov- 
erning body, guiding four separate depart- 
ments, each having an expert director. Dr. 
William M. Hekking, for example, is director 
of the department of art. The fifteen gover- 
nors are also the directors of a non-profit 
corporation, called Museum Associates, formed 
entirely separate from the museum and the 
county government. This corporation writes 
Millier, “is empowered to accept gifts in 
trust, thus, it is believed, overcoming past re- 
luctance of art collectors to donate to a po- 
litically controlled institution.” 

Action, said the Los Angeles Times in a 
front page news story, “came after Preston 
Harrison, retired Chicago businessman and 
art patron, and Attorney Howard Robertson, 
secretary of the Los Angeles Museum, ap- 
peared to place before the board plans of 
a non-profit group of Museum Associates to 
acquire art at no cost to taxpayers.” Mr. 
Harrison also recommended purchase of a 
plot of land on Wilshire Boulevard for ex- 
pansion of the Otis Art Institute into “an 
eventual new art school and gallery, to cost 
about $200,000 and to give Los Angeles one 
of the greatest art institutes in the world.” 

Mr. Harrison, donor of several American and 
French modern collections to the museum, 
has been on the directorate for 17 years. 

Appointed to the new board of governors 
are: Allan C. Balch, Ford A. Carpenter, Owen 
C. Coy, Preston Harrison, Rockwell D. Hunt, 
Roger W. Jessup, Howard Robertson, William 
A. Spalding, Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, Mabel 
Otis Booth, Florence G. Bixby, H. W. O’Mel- 
veny, Walter C. Arensberg, John J. Garland 
and S. M. Haskins. Place for 15 honorary 
governors, without vote, has been provided 
and already two outstanding art collectors 
have been named, Mrs. L. M. Maitland and 
Paul R. Mabury. 


“A glance at this list,” writes Millier, 
“shows it includes owners of some of this 
city’s finest art collections. It is expected that 
the board will form itself into committees, 
each specially interested in one of the four 
departments, science, art, history and the 
Otis Art Institute. Museum Associates plans 
to acquire art collections for the museum at 
no cost to the taxpayers. The county will, 
as in the past, maintain the museum.” 

Dr. William A. Bryan, formerly sole direc- 

[Please turn to page 21] 
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Alabama Steel Mills: Lamar Dopp (Georgia) 


New York Reviews the Nation’s Art 


Tue NationaL Exu:p:TION OF AMERICAN 
Art, New York’s annual report on the ar- 
tistic state of the nation, is crowding the spa- 
cious galleries of the Fine Arts Society build- 
ing through July in a show that represents 
all possessions, territories and all but five 
states in the Union. The missing—Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Connecticut, Tennessee, and Arkansas 
—lacked either funds or organization to send 
their art. 

Mrs. Henry Breckenridge, chairman of the 
sponsoring Municipal Art Committee, calls 
this exhibition “a collection of state exhibits.” 
Through committees appointed by their Gov- 
ernors, the states develop their own methods 
of selecting the exhibits and, as a result, the 
annual New York show contributes to a good 
deal of art activity through the season in the 


form of state competitions and local exhibi- 
tions. The show reflects and offers to the 
New York summer visitor, according to Mrs. 
Breckenridge, “the opportunity to see both 
the critical and creative temper of the entire 
country.” 

Judging from the attractively hung exhibi- 
tion, these two tempers are fairly even through 
the United States. There is for instance, only 
one propaganda picture in nearly 400, a com- 
mentary on Spain by a Wisconsin artist. The 
principle of local self-determination in selec- 
tion seemingly results in a minimum of radi- 
cal subject matter or even radical aesthetics 
such as abstractions. Partly for this reason 
and because the quantity of individual ex- 
hibits is determined proportionately by pop- 
ulation rather than by a state’s art interest 


Reclining Figure: GLEN MitcHett (Minnesota) 








Negro Compress Worker: 
Leon Koury (Mississippi) 


or activity, Howard Devree, Times critic, was 
frank to say that he “would not be willing” 
to see the show “sent abroad as representing 
the country in the manner of the American 
show selected by the Museum of Modern Art 
and now current in Paris.” 


Nevertheless, the National Exhibition, now 
in its third edition, though it does not en- 
tirely achieve its ambitious objectives is, ac- 
cording to the Herald Tribune critic, Carlyle 
Burrows, “the only show that methodically 
and disinterestedly attempts to present to 
New Yorkers and their guests, at the height 
of the summer tourist season, a collection of 
state exhibits both comprehensive and useful 
to the public in presenting the general idea of 
American art as it is produced today.” 

The hanging is geographical, beginning with 
a lone painting of Alaska’s vastness by the 
sole entrant from the north, Jules Dahlager, 
and weaving down across the continent to in- 
clude an enthusiastic array from the West 
Indies. The best showing is made by the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states bolstered by a strong New 
York section, a fact which is no longer news 
at this annual. After New York, the honors 
this year go to Michigan, Wisconsin, and II- 
linois and their adjacent states. The Pacific 
Coast group is unaccountably weak; New 
England is solidly conservative; the South 
shows encouraging signs over its poor show- 
ing last year. 

An unusual divergence in preferences char- 
acterized the New York newspaper reviews of 
the show, each critic naming a long list of 
outstanding paintings that rarely coincided 
with that of another critic. Taking a con- 
sensus of the reviews of three afternoon and 
two Sunday papers the following pictures 
outside of the New York section, were among 
those mentioned by more than one reviewer: 

Randall Davey’s Western Relay Race (New 
Mexico); Burdell Tenney’s Indian Women 
(Arizona); Julia Thecla’s Red Rope (Illi- 
nois) ; Sarkis Sarkisian’s Pinch Hitter (Mich- 
igan) ; Isami Doi’s Hawaiian Landscape (Ha- 
waii); Marvin Cone’s River Bend (Iowa) ; 
Rella Rudolph’s Portrait (Alabama); Karl 
Wolfe’s Blanks (Mississippi) ; Lynn Fausett’s 
Landscape (Utah); Clement Hauper’s Bath- 
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ers (Minnesota); John Pappas’ Apple Or- 
chard (Michigan); Edgar Yaegger’s Still Life 
(Michigan); and works by John McCrady, 
Esther Williams, Morris Gordon, Joe Clancy, 
Raelael Rios and Harry Donald Jones. 


The critics had innumerable individual en- 
thusiasms in addition to the paintings in the 
above list. Jerome Klein, Post critic, found 
in Earl Field’s Study Hour (Washington), 
“one of the most remarkable portraits of an 
American dirt farmer” he has ever seen and 
he considers that Field has achieved “what 
Grant Wood wanted to get all along, but 
never quite did.” Howard Devree, Times re- 
viewer, was impressed with, among others 
S. Gertrude Schell’s Red Barn (Pennsyl- 
vania); Constance Richardson’s Landscape 
(Michigan); two Virginians, Carson Daven- 
port and Edmund Archer; Edward Biberman’s 
Time, the Present (California); and Warren 
Lebron’s Treckin’ (Alabama). 

Emily Genauer, World Telegram critic, had 
a number of private enthusiasms which in- 
cluded Lamar Dodd (Alabama); three Mary- 
landers, Eleanor de Ghize, Herman Maril, 
and Edward Rosenfeld; Hendrik Mayer and 
Lawrence McConaha of Indiana; Park Park- 
er (South Dakota); Forest Flower (Wiscon- 
sin); Gladys Marie Lux and Morris Gordon 
of Nebraska; and, among still others, Hayes 
Lyons, Clara Mairs, Glenn Colton, Kenneth 
Adams, May Hohlen, Alexander Masley, T. 
E. Hoyer and Peggy Strong. 

Nearly one third of the exhibitors to this 
annual are women and at least one state— 
Wyoming—is represented entirely by women 
artists. The sculpture and graphic arts section 
is small and the figures placed upon pedestals 
are all but’ overwhelmed by the paintings on 
the wall. All the New York critics agreed 
that this exhibition was worthwhile for the 
visitor despite its many shortcomings, and it 
is recommended as the foremost show of the 
moment in the city. 

“It is possible,” concluded Carlyle Bur- 
rows, “that those who found last year’s Na- 
tional Exhibition a stimulating one, and the 
present observer was one of them, will be 
somewhat disappointed by this year’s show. 
In grouping the exhibits according to regions 
rather than individual states the sponsors 
have avoided some of the complications which 
such ambitious projects as a nation-wide ex- 
hibition entails. But even this method of dif- 
fusing the lines which mark off one state 
from another can hardly disguise the weak- 
ness of some of the state exhibits, and the 
dry spots in others.” 


Firetraps: CHuzo Tamotzu (New York) 
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Era of Whitewashing? 


In a scathing criticism of the mural work 
with which the Government is decorating the 
nation’s post offices, Sadakichi Hartmann, crit- 
ic, author and lecturer, predicts an “era of 
whitewashing” to follow the present “outburst 
of official art.” Hartmann, giving full rein to 
his feeling in a letter to the editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, said in part: 


“Artists on the rule do not read much, 
now they become suddenly studious, burnt 
the midnight lamp and pored over histories 
of our postal service and quaint dissertations 
about overland mail, pony express, old post 
bags and the postal power of Congress. ‘Ten 
Years Among the Mail Bags’ assumed the 
importance of a novel and became a classic 
for lunette and panel muralists. 


“Young artists became inspired depicting 
Colonial post offices, Confederate post roads 
and curious means of transportation. Let me 
be Virgil while you are Dante and I will lead 
you to strange, weird places: to Freehold, 
N. J., or Ravenna, Ohio; to Stockton, Calif., 
or Wichita, Kans.; you will see pictorial effu- 
sions in color, large and small, such as do 
not exist anywhere else in the world. There 
is no descriptive power that can do them 
justice. 

“In my travels I have been in Genoa, Italy, 
and seen the atrocious mortuary sculpture in 
the cemetery there. Well, it is something like 
that. Only with the difference that there all 
esthetic sins and errors are concentrated in 
one spot, while with us it is scattered all 
over our vast and patient states. Under some 
other administration a whitewashing brigade 
will be steadily employed. It does not matter, 
the rituals both ways, putting on indiscrim- 
inately and taking off discriminately are all 
points of evolution. 

“We Americans never had much mural 
feeling. Even our best frescoists, under the 
leadership of gentle Blashfield, some twenty 
years ago, solved no problem, just painted a 
large easel painting and stuck it on ceiling 
or wall, 

“At that time artists were well paid for 
that kind of work. Some of it was as bad as 
what we are doing in this era of starvation 
wages. I happened to be in a town when 
four ten-thousand murals went up in the 
City Hall. Even soda-water fountain clerks 
and shop girls laughed and considered it a 
curious waste. A photographer said to me: 
What do they mean by putting up those big 
postage stamps? The criticism was on pat, 
but the average art critic would not have the 
temerity to say so. 

“Farley, appreciating Roosevelt’s interests 
in stamps, indulged in an orgy of producing 
new ones. Philatelism surely has its place as 
an intelligent hobby. Too bad that our post- 
master was not satisfied with this exceptional 
patronage en miniature but had to extend it 
to larger, stale and unprofitable sizes. Our 
postage stamps are well made, and in that 
way of more intrinsic art value than most 
murals that have, funguslike, invaded our 
public buildings.” 





Laguna Beach Exhibition 

The Laguna Beach Art Association will hold 
its 20th Anniversary Prize Exhibition at the 
Laguna Beach Art Gallery during August and 
September. The exhibition will include oils, 
water colors and sculpture, and a cash prize 
of $100 and two honorable mentions will be 
distributed. Last day for reception of work 
July 27, entry fee $3, returnable if work is 
not accepted by the jury. For further im- 
formation address:' Grant’ Plumb, Curator, 
Laguna Beach Art Association, Laguna Beach, 
Cal. 
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Toledo Makes 25th 








rk Painting Survey 
rit- Makinc “no particular ado over this ex- 
of hibition merely because it is the twenty- 
rst fifth in the series,” the Toledo Museum of 
to Art has arranged once again its annual sum- 
the mer show of contemporary American painting 
to round out the quarter century mark of 
ch, this annual. In the catalogue foreword, the 
rnt museum displays remarkable restraint in add- 
ies ing: “For that matter we cannot honestly 
ons claim that it shows any great superiority to 
ost those of the past few years. We do sincerely 
fen believe that the practice of painting in our 
the country is definitely on the up-grade, and that 
sic each of our annual exhibitions has shown the 
slow but steady advance of that art.” 
ing This year’s show lists seventy works by as 
ads many artists and once again displays a broad 
me cross-section of America’s artistic predilec- 
oad tions as to style and subject matter. A care- 
Id, ful selection was made by Blake-More God- 
if, win, Toledo’s director, from works exhibited 
ffu- at the Carnegie International, the Chicago Art 
do Institute and the Pennsylvania Academy ex- " 
ere hibitions. It will hang until August 29 and, 
em as is customary each year, several purchases Colored Church Supper: SimKHA SIMKHOVITCH 
for Toledo’s growing collection of contempo- 
aly, ters; Gifford Beal contributes a strong, sim- 
in 5 plified landscape with figures, Two Fishermen; 
ike a Portrait of An Author by James Chapin has 
all enigma behind a quiet composition. 
* Among the other exhibitors are: 
all Lawrence Adams, Boris Anisfeld, John An- 
ar keney, Harold Black, Louis Bouche, Robert 
; Brackman, John Carroll, Clarence Carter. 
ye. Also Randall Davey, Guy Pene Du Bois, 
‘al Jerry Farnsworth, Nancy M. Ferguson, Anna 
S. Fisher, Gertrude Fiske, Vaughn Flannery, 
ral Joseph A. Fleck, Frederick C. Frieseke, Rus- 
we sell Cowles, Daniel Garber, Edward Hopper. 
: Also Glenna M. Latimer, Jim Lee, Jonas 
a Lie, Frank London, Giovanni Martino, Henry 
sal Mattson, Henrik Mayer, Edith McMurtrie, 
| William Meyerowitz, Jerome Myers, Ivan G. 
for Olinsky, William Palmer, Waldo Peirce, Milan 
i Petrovits, Abram Poole, Sherman H. Raveson, 
iol Daniel Rhodes, Andree Ruellan, Paul Star- 
we rett Sample, Gordon Samstag, Charles Sheeler, 
the Millard Sheets, Simkha Simkhovitch, Raphael 
ie Soyer, Niles Spencer, Carroll S. Tyson, Jr., 
2s Theodore Van Soelen, Everett Warner, Frank- 
me: Two Fishermen: Girrorp BEAL lin Watkins, Andrew Winter. 
bi 
a rary American art will be made from the ex- Southwest Harbor, Maine: Carrouii S. Tyson, Jr. 
the hibition. 
Among the works included this year is a 
eats canvas of war called Rebellion by Jon Corbino, 
ing who was recently christened by Life Maga- 
a zine the “Rubens of New England,” and who 
ail was honored last year by Toledo with the 
iit purchase of his painting. Another youthful art- 
Der ist is John Beauchamp whose picture, Behind 
hat the Eight Ball, is a careful study of the in- 
wat tense concentration that is expended daily in 
our America’s pool parlors. The oldest artist in 
the show is Harry Watrous (born in San 
Francisco in 1857), represented by a painting 
of an ancient polychrome religious sculpture 
id group done in the artist’s accomplished 
‘aa “trompe l'oeil” manner. Leon Kroll contrib- 
al utes a characteristic portrait study; Alexander 
sls, Brook an appealing indoor scene which is a 
re detail of a mural he has done in Washington; 
is Jonas Lie a view of Polperro Harbor with its 
ik cluster of housetops and masts; Henry Var- 
ee num Poor a powerful study of Waldo Peirce, 
in the power of which is echoed in a landscape 
108; with figures by Peirce showing himself chop- 
ach, ping wood. The rich color of A. S. Baylinson 





is shown in a double portrait of his daugh- 
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THe CLEVELAND Museum has issued a spe- 
cial Bulletin memorializing the generous ser- 
vice which the late Mrs. Henry A. Everett ren- 
dered the museum and.the people of Cleve- 
land. In 1922 Mrs. Everett presented the mu- 
seum with the first picture of a memorial col- 
lection which she wanted to establish in mem- 
ory of her daughter, Dorothy Burnham Ever- 
ett (1892-1921). This initial gift, Duveneck’s 
Venetian Girl, was soon followed by the im- 
portant Head of a Boy by George Fuller and 
one of Emil Carlsen’s finest landscapes, Wood- 
land Interior. From that time until Mrs. 
Everett’s death on July 4, 1937, hardly a year 
passed without one or more additions to this 
collection, which reached a total of 49, nearly 
all in the realm of American contemporary 
art. In her will Mrs. Everett gave the mu- 
seum first choice among the pictures in her 
private collection and established a special 
fund to be used for further acquisition of 
American art. 


William M. Milliken, director, terms the 
Everett Collection “one of the basic collec- 
tions of American art in the Cleveland Mu- 
seum. While the establishment of the collec- 
tion, on one hand, fulfilled the donor’s wishes 
in perpetuating the personality and interests 
of her daughter, at the same time it is an 
affirmation of Mrs. Everett’s own belief in 
the importance, intrinsically and historically, 
of American art. She felt herself close to the 
artists and was personally interested in many 
of them. She saw their problems and felt 
that the acquisition of works she thought 
worthy was a part of her duty towards the 
support of creative effort.” 





Cleveland Remembers a Generous Patron 


Under the terms of Mrs. Everett’s will, the 
Cleveland Museum has selected about 90 items 
including oils, water colors, pastels and prints. 
The earliest American paintings in the be- 
quest are a Portréif of Mrs. Ann Hivlyn by 
John Vanderlyn and a small variant of the 
Oxbow by Thomas Cole in the Metropolitan 
Museum. In the museum’s Bulletin Henry S. 
Francis, curator of paintings, notes that Van- 
derlyn presents here a purely native concep- 
tion in portraiture. Straightforward landscape 
painting, such as Cole’s Oxbow, appealed to 
the change in popular taste in the mid-cen- 
tury brought about by the democratic ideals 
of Andrew Jackson. A small canvas by George 
Inness, In the Woods, illustrates the richness 
of tone characteristic of the Hudson River 
landscape style, and its deep greens and lus- 
cious verdure express the idyllic contentment 
of that era. 


Also a follower of the Hudson River School 
was Thomas Moran, whose Venice represents 
the artist when he was definitely under the 
spell of Ruskin and Turner. From that inter- 
val in Moran’s life when his landscapes at- 
tained their most individual development, the 
views of the Great .West, come two water 
colors, Smelting Works at Denver and Ruby 
Range, Nevada. 

Selected as representative of George de- 
Forest Brush’s most distinctive contribution 
to American art, his paintings of children, 
is The Little Cavalier. Gari Melchers’ Christ 
with Halo was one of a half dozen commis- 
sions given for this subject. by Cleveland pa- 
trons to various artists. 

The colorful effeets of Impressionism are 


Portrait of a Boy: Georce W. BeLttows (Everett Bequest) 







































































































































introduced into the collection by a small oil 
by Childe Hassam, Sweeping Snow, by Emest 
Lawson’s Early Spring and by the Californian 
Guy Rose’s Carmel Hills. Horatio Walker's 
water color, The Turkey Girl, belongs in the 
same category. Later realism is represented 
by George Bellows’ Portrait of a Boy, typ- 
ically American in expression. “Although it 
is true that Bellows lacked < color sense,” 
writes Mr. Francis, “he made up for this de- 
ficiency by his keen awareness of the Amer- 
ican idiom.” 





Taubes on Tour 


PRACTICALLY all points of the compass will 
be touched by the circuit exhibition of paint- 
ings by Frederic Taubes, “painter’s painter,” 
whose talent has been gaining wide recogni- 
tion in recent months. Opening on July 10 at 
the Faulkner Memorial Gallery in Santa Bar- 
bara, the exhibition, arranged by Alan Grus- 
kin of the Midtown Galleries in New York, 
will subsequently be shown at the San Diego 
Museum, the Stendahl Galleries in Los An- 
geles, the Courvoisier Galleries in San Fran- 
cisco, the Honolulu Academy of Art and the 
University of Nebraska. Other billings are 
tentative. 

Exhibits include a number of those shown 
at the Midtown Galleries (New York) in 
the artist’s successful April exhibition, and 
twelve that appeared in the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery (Kansas City), also in 
April. One of the most “commented on” of 
the exhibits is the sensitive and dreaming 
Portrait of a Poet, reproduced on the cover 
of this issue of THe Art Dicest. Among the 
other features of this comprehensive assem- 
blage are the luminous Seated Woman and 
the Studio Interior, distinguished by its force- 
ful modelling and its chiaroscuro effects. 

Taubes, characterized by strong plastic 
qualities, sensuous color and unusual deco- 
rative motives, is one of those seldom-met 
moderns who combine the craftsmanlike qual- 
ity of an old master with an individual sensi- 
tivity to the thought and feeling of the age 
in which he moves. Taubes’ “press” has been 
nation wide and voluminous: 

Arthur Millier (Los Angeles Times): “It 
is beautiful painting, drawing and etching 
with a special serious sort of beauty, deep- 
toned yet clear and luminous . . . He is that 
rare thing, an artist who can paint a por- 
trait which is also a good picture.” Henry C. 
Haskell (Kansas City Star): “His technical 
equipment is superb; his imagination range 
probably unsurpassed by any American artist 
of our day.” Sibilla Skidelsky (Washington 
Post): “His use of color is flawless.” Doro- 
thy Grafly (Philadelphia Record): “Taubes 
is a painter’s painter. He uses color subtly 
and well, creating from it a range that is 
peculiarly personal.” .Jerome Klein (New 
York Post): “Taubes has at his command 
just about everything needed for very ac- 
complished painting.” Emily Genauer (New 
York World Telegram): “He correlates vol- 
umes, tension, color textures and lines into 
a formal organization distinguished for his 
mastery of plastic means.” 





No Loitering- Depicted 

The theme of “Arrivals and Departures” 
through the ages, man’s entrances and exits, 
real and imagined, through space and time, 
provides an unusual exhibition on view for 
the summer in the picture room of the New 
York Public Library. A print of a Massacio 
fresco of the most famous departure, the 
Expulsion, is included with a more recent 
arrival, Hitler’s entry into Vienna, shown in 
a wireless photo. : 
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Attention Sculptors! 


A case of the government providing not a 
“yardstick” for private enterprise but a 
“pointer” seems to have taken place in the 
realm of sculpture. Following close on the 
heels of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s exciting sculpture competition, as well 
as two others announced in this issue, is an 
open competition announced now by Rocke- 
feller Center. 

A bronze panel depicting the theme of 
“News” is wanted for the decoration of the 
Associated Press building now under con- 
struction at Rockefeller Center. Three prizes 
of $1,000, $500 and $250 will be awarded in 
the contest and if both Rockefeller Center 
and the Associated Press like one of the 
designs the sculptor will receive $6,500 more 
to execute it over the doorway of the build- 
ing. . : 

The competition is the first instance in 
which the Rockefeller Center authorities have 
thrown open to all sculptors an opportunity to 
compete for the lush commissions in this 
well-carved area. Heretofore the selection 
of sculptors has been entirely a closed mat- 
ter. : ; 

The panel, which will be cast in solid 
bronze, is to illustrate the theme of News 
and its collection and distribution throughout 
the world. It is to measure when cast 18 feet 
wide by 20 feet high. The jury consists of 
John Gregory, Lee Lawrie, sculptors; Holger 
Cahill of the Federal Art Project; Wallace K. 
Harrison, L. Andrew Reinhard, architects; 
Lloyd Stratton and W. T. McCleery of the 
Associated Press. } a 

Competing artists must be American citi- 
zens and the contest closes the end of Sep- 
tember. For full information concerning this 
competition artists should write to Mr. Leon 
Solon, director, Room 3342, R.C.A. Bldg. 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 





To the Victor, $2,500 


A $2,500 national sculpture competition, 
open to everyone, has been announced by the 
Los Angeles County Fair for the design and 
execution of a monument to the young farm- 
ers of America, to be erected on the steps of 
the fair’s art building. Scale models of the de- 
sign must be in Los Angeles not later than 
Sept. 3. They will be exhibited during Sep- 
tember at the annual county fair, at which 
time a jury of award, comprising Reginald 
Poland, Hartley B. Alexander, Gordon B. 
Kauffmann, and C. B. Afflerbaugh, will select 
the prize winning design. 

A prospectus giving all needed informa- 
tion may be had on application to Millard 
Sheets, care of the Los Angeles County Fair 
Office, Pomona, California. In the prospectus 
it is stipulated’ that $1,000 will be paid for 
the winning design and an additional $1,500 
will be paid for the pointing up of the design 
to full size in cast stone. It is suggested that 
the subject matter concern the harvest festival 
or some related idea and that the monument 
itself be a group of figures and animals. 





New Sculpture Prize 


Through funds provided by Mrs. Edgar 
Walter and unsolicited contributions by friends 
of the late Edgar Walter, a new prize in 
sculpture has been made available in the 
latter’s memory at the annual exhibition of 
the San Francisco Art Association. During 
his lifetime Mr. Walter was actively associ- 
ated. with the California School of Fine Arts, 
as a student, member of the Board of direc- 
tors, and instructor in sculpture. 
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Diana: WHEELER Wituiams (Abastone) 


One-Man Show by Versatile Wheeler Williams 


One of the largest and most comprehensive 
one-man showings of sculpture ever held in 
this country is being accorded Wheeler Wil- 
liams in the gardens and gallery of Guild 
Hall, Easthampton, L. L., this month. The 62 
exhibits, ideally presented, demonstrate the 
sculptor’s wide range of technique which he 
uses sympathetically to catch the individual 
spirit of his subject. The subject matter is 
equally varied, including garden pieces, with 
the classical note predominating; animal stud- 
ies, wherein humor often softens the lines of 
realism; portraits, with the accent on sin- 
cerity of likeness and spirit; small sculptures, 
in which Williams allows himself the great- 
est freedom; bas-reliefs, medals, medallions 
and symbolical figures. 


Williams appears at ease in any medium, 
being here represented in Abastone, cast stone, 
plaster, bronze, terra cotta, porcelain, marble, 
aluminum and silver. One of the exhibits, a 
small plaster of the Pioneer Woman, is shown 
through the courtesy of Oklahoma’s Governor 
E. W. Marland, recalling the famous compe- 
tition which the then oil magnate conducted 
ten years ago. Prominent in the portrait sec- 
tion are likenesses of Helen Wills Moody, 
Angus James, the sculptor’s daughter Diana 
(at two weeks and at two years), and por- 
trait heads lent by the Count and Countess 
Haugwitz Reventlow (Barbara Hutton), James 
Montgomery Flagg, Mrs. James Field, Mrs. 
Smith Reynolds, Mrs. Gerald Griffin, Mrs. 
William Burry, Mrs. Wilfred Levita and Mrs. 
Leon Kroll. 


Williams was born in Chicago in 1897, and 
after studying sculpture at the Art Institute 
entered Yale and graduated in 1919, his stud- 


ies having been interrupted by service as a 
lieutenant in the Balloon Corps during the 
World War. He then turned to architecture, 
receiving his master’s degree from Harvard 
in 1922. The work in sculpture which he had 
continued at Harvard with John Wilson won 
him second place with honorable mention in 
the Prix de Rome competition of. 1922. 

As a special attraction to garden lovers 
at the Easthampton display, a group of French 
antique garden furniture is being shown 
through the courtesy of the Ferargil Galleries 
of New York. Included are fourteen newly 
arrived pieces from Rouen and the chateau 
country of France, expressive in the charm 
and discriminating lines of the Empire, Di- 
rectoire and Regency periods. 





For Better Cemeteries 


Gratified by the results of its competition 
last year, the Barre Granite Association is 
again offering $1,500 in cash prizes to artists 
for the design of a “cemetery memorial of 
moderate cost.” The purpose of the contest 
is to awaken a more lively interest in Amer- 
ica in memorial art and “to forward the 
movement toward symbolical and creative de- 
sign in cemetery memorials.” 

The contest, which closes September 1, is 
open to everyone. It is sponsored by the large 
association of leading Vermont quarriers who 
advertise their stone as “Select Barre” me- 
morials. Artists desiring to enter the compe- 
tition should apply to the association at Barre, 
Vermont, for a book of rules which contains 
also general information concerning memo- 
rials, 
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Snowlight: Charles Burchfield 


Exit: Greatest One Man Show on Earth 


In a MovE that appears to be the concluding 
chapter in The Amazing Adventures of Nicho- 
las Roerich in America, the skyscraper-mu- 
seum on Riverside Drive that formerly dis- 
played 1,000 “mystic” paintings of the Hima- 
layas by the Russian seer has been cleanly 
swept of all rarified expression of the inner 
light and hung with a plain ordinary exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American art. The move 
is, according to Louis L. Horch, president 
of the Master Institute of United Arts and 
leader of recent anti-Roerich litigation, a per- 
manent change and hereafter the galleries, 
known as the Riverside Museum, are to be 
devoted to the exhibition, promotion, and 
acquisition of the best contemporary American 
painting and sculpture. 


The opening exhibition under the new re- 
gime is a painting and sculpture show repre- 
senting the work of more than eighty well 
known artists. They have been loaned by a 
number of New York art dealers and artists. 
Of the four spacious galleries on the second 
floor of the building, two are devoted to paint- 
ings, one to sculptures and two have been 
retained to display a selection of Oriental 
and Tibetian arts and crafts. The museum is 
open free to the public two days a week 
through the summer, Saturdays and Sundays. 
Vernon Porter, for years impresario of the 
Washington Square outdoor shows, has been 
appointed director. The school of the Master 
Institute which, like the museum and the 
apartment building, is a part of the Master 
Institute, will continue as formerly, under 
the direction of Mr. Horch. 

The Riverside Museum will provide, accord- 
ing to the announcement sent to the press, 
“a cultural center on the West Side for the 
appreciation of Works of Fine Art. A series 
of exhibitions will be given with the special 
attention to the encouragement of American 
art. Foreign exhibitions will also be held. 
It is the intention of the Trustees of the 
Museum to augment its permanent collection 
of American art through purchases in the 
near future which will be bequeathed to the 
people of the City of New York.” 

Though the ownership of the building has 
been wrested from Roerich control after long 
litigation, the Russian’s friends have not un- 
opposed the action. Professor Nicholas Roerich 
is now in India. When he came to America 
years ago he found many influential persons 
who became willing disciples of his mystic 
program of life. The erection of the tall River- 
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side Drive skyscraper-and the acquisition of 
more than 1,000 paintings marked the high 
point of his popularity in America. One of 
the most recent adventures of the professor 
was an expedition which he organized and 
led into the fastness of the Tibetan desert in 
search of a grass which would solve the 
American drought problem. The United States 
government financed this journey to the ex- 
tent of $35,000 and when finally both Chinese 
and Japanese authorities in Asia protested 
against Roerich’s activities, the government 
withdrew its support. For the $35,000 it re- 
ceived 20 packages of grass seed. That was 
several years ago. 


Roerich’s prolific paintings are generally ab- 
stract and mystic views of the Himalaya 
Mountain tops, tinctures of purple, blues and 
reds with occasional figures, but more fre- 
quently in the manner that is associated with 
a Western “cultish” interpretation of Eastern 
mysticism. The contrast provided by the new 
display gave considerable cheer to the New 
York critics who had given up the old Roerich 
Museum as something hopeless in the city’s 
art orbit. Taking the place of the thousand 
esoteric canvases (now in storage) are views 
of the American scene: Coney Island, the 
streets of New York, Kansas wheatfields, and 
other Occidental and nearby actualities. 


The following ;:ainters are represented with 
a canvas each: Raymond Breinin, Nicolai Ci- 
kovsky, Stuart Davis, Stanford Fenelle, O. 
Louis Guglielmi, Samuel Halpert, Bernard 
Karfiol, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Haley Lever, Jack 
Levine, Elliot Orr, Joseph Pandolfini, Greg- 
orio Prestopino, Caroline Martin, Niles Spen- 
cer, John Stenvall, Dorothy Varian, Alfred 
Maurer, F. Lyder Frederikson, James Penney, 
Marsden Hartley, Elof Wedin, Mervin Jules, 
Samuel Brecher, George Luks, Henry Schnak- 
enberg, John Sloan, Louis Bouche, Randall 
Davey, Philip Evergood, William Gropper, 
Tschachasov, Harry Gottlieb, Joe Jones, Sid- 
ney Laufman, Edward Bruce, Stephen Etnier, 
Francis Speight, Robert Philipp, Reginald 
Marsh, Arnold Blanch, Charles Burchfield, 
Morris Kantor, John Wyeth, John Carroll, 
George Biddle, Franklin Watkins, Jon Cor- 
bino,, Willard F. Metcalf, Joseph Di Martini, 
Rockwell Kent, Jean Liberte, Nicholas Luisi, 
Robert L. Newman, Beta Beach, Nathaniel 
Dirk, Charles Trumbo Henry, Arthur Paul 
Gunn, Ebbitt Levitz, Don Freeman, Lydia 
Cooley, Emma Fordyce MacRea, Jerome 
Myers, B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 


Art Bloody, Unbowed 


Despite chaotic conditions “which do not 
promote important refinements in picture- 
making,” art in Europe, says Homer Saint 
Gaudens returning from his annual pilgrim. 
age, “is moving, active and progressive.” 

The D:rector of Fine Arts at the Carnegie 
Institute visited Italy, Hungary, Austria, Ger- 
many, Belgium, England and France on a 
four-month tour to select 260 paintings for 
next season’s Carnegie International Exhibi- 
tion which, with 100 paintings representing 
this country, will open in Pittsburgh Octo- 
ber 13. 

“As I went up and down Europe,” stated 
Mr. Saint Gaudens, “I was made to realize 
the virility and the tenaciousness which the 
art of painting possesses in a tortured Europe. 
Somehow or other, through all its discour- 
agements, art’s head may be bloody’ but it 
is unbowed. Above all we may congratulate 
ourselves that present-day art is honest. Be- 
cause of this, when this world gets better, 
art will take a bound forward. Whereas if 
art were fictitious, the more prosperous the 
world became, the worse art would become. 
And then too I am glad to observe that the 
battle between the rights and the lefts in art 
is leveling out. 


“Italy is one of the principal lands where 
art today is successfully nurtured by the Gov- 
ernment. Naturally the Government fosters 
artistic efforts of which it approves. These 
have a background of the past and an ex- 
pression of the present. Italian artists keep 
on painting, founding their work on repose 
and subject matter, avoiding propaganda, and 
above all trying to be good artists. A lot of 
them are succeeding. 

“We will have all kinds of Italian paint- 
ings in our International, because I have 
learned that when an exhibition like ours 
plays safe everybody yells for excitement, and 
when we have excitement every one wants 
us to play safe. So we take in both extremes 
as well as the middle. 


“Hungary is promoting art cordially without 
much art to promote, though its sophisticated 
society would welcome it. 

“I visited Austria just before the plebiscite. 
It is not a place in which to find art just 
at present, for all the war excitement has 
slowed up art, although it certainly has not 
stopped it. 

“Right in the midst of all the fuss, tHat 
grand old Viennese painter, Carl Moll, re- 
marked, ‘Whenever you have a pot with sedi- 
ment that must be stirred, the sediment comes 
to the top. Be patient, it will soon settle.’ 
And they will certainly need patience, because 
Austrian painting runs to the modern and the 
lively, and that is being frowned on. To make 
sure that the situation is quite under con- 
trol, all the modern exhibitions were closed. 

“Germany too, is a bitter place for artists. 
It is attempting to support art; but it makes 
the fatal mistake not of supporting the kind 
of art it does like, but of suppressing all the 
art it does not like. Consequently there is no 
chance for aesthetic argument. Art does not 
thrive on verboten signs or on blood-and-soil 
propaganda, but on a little sympathy from 
the social order, and this contemporary art 
is not receiving in Germany today. The Ger- 
man painter is between two stools. He is 
robbed of yesterday’s standards but he does 
not know what is coming next. 

“The Belgians have a varied, unrestricted 
art, from the academic Opsomer to the sul 
realist Magritt. Both kinds are fairly good art, 
for Belgium rather longs for visual delight, 
and that is all that is needed. 

“English painting is still headed by the 
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Royal Academy. For all the carping critics, 
the Royal Academy evinces sound technical 
excellence, but it needs to free itself from 
many inhibitions in putting this technical ex- 
cellence to work. The young opposition in 
England is strong, but lacks any one rallying 
point, being scattered through all the shops 
of the art dealers on Bond Street. 

“America could learn a great deal from 
England about the proper background for 
painting. If we would invest our art with 
some of the pomp and circumstance of the 
Royal Academy we would give it a far more 
helping hand than anything that has been 
done in our day. 

“Another thing we can well learn from the 
English is the great need of giving everybody 
full opportunity to say their say. The soapbox 
orators in Hyde Park are one of the things 
that has kept England from the fanaticism 
evinced in many Continental countries. The 
English .realize this in present-day painting. 
Both the old guard and the rebels tell you 
that the big row of Wyndham Lewis and 
Augustus John versus the Royal Academy 
{John had resigned because Lewis’ picture 
was refused) was good for art as it made 
everybody shake down their own artistic ideas. 
England is surmounting its human antipathy 
for the unfamiliar. 

“France is rushing in every artistic direction 
at once. The art dealers in Paris are the es- 
tablished order—just as in England the Royal 
Academy is the established order—and the 
academic Salons are the opposition. You find 
hardly any important youngsters in the Salons, 
but the gap between the extremes is closing. 
France is feeling sure of itself and producing 
not much talent but an infinite amount of 
competence, which makes it difficult to know 
what to choose and what to leave out. When 
we see French painting, however, we should 
remember that the difference between French 
painting and American painting is the differ- 
ence between youth and age. One is opinion- 
ated and objective; the other is philosophical 
and subjective. 

“In our whole approach to European art we 
should have patience. As paintings are painted 
for many purposes and we cannot fully un- 
derstand the desires of these folk across the 
seas, we must often accept what is a bit 


j bewildering.” 


Want Murals Removed 


“Liberty bond posters,” “sword-rattling,” 
“jingoism” are some of the charges hurled by 
a Harvard undergraduate pacifist group at 
the World War murals in their Widener Li- 
brary, painted years ago by John Singer Sar- 
gent. The organization, called the Neutrality 
Council, sent a petition to the college authori- 
ties requesting the removal of the paintings 
which constitute “a strong incentive to glorify 
war.” The president of the council, Fred 
Welch Peel, Jr., stated that, “We feel that 
jingoism of this sort was mainly responsible 
for the pointless slaughter of American youth 
on foreign soil in the World War.” One of 
the paintings shows American doughboys 
marching into France; the other depicts an 
American soldier with his arms around a 
classic idealization of Death and Victory. 


New York Takes the Cure 


Publicized widely by the metropolitan news- 
papers as an oasis of quietude and medieval 
security in the midst of the noisesome city, 
the Cloisters museum in New York was vis- 
ited during the first three weeks it was 
opened by a stream of 75,386 persons. In 
one day alone the attendance topped 10,000. 
The average daily attendance was 3,500. 
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Unity: Louis SLosopKIN 


Camden Wins Federal Contest, Slobodkin 2nd 


Out oF A ROOMFUL of 430 anonymous scale 
models which amounted to the largest ex- 
hibition of sculpture in America in years, a 
Treasury Art Project jury selected John Poole 
Camden’s stalwart group, Unity, as winner of 
a $5,000 commission for the government build- 
ing at the World’s Fair. The project thereupon 
awarded Camden with an additional $5,000 
commission to do another group for the same 
building. 

It was the largest competition of its kind 
yet held by the government and the entries 
ranged from an abstract two-headed figure to 
a realistic three dimensional version of the 
cartoonists’ conception of Uncle Sam. Spe- 
cial commendation was awarded to Louis Slo- 
bodkin for his “Lincolnesque” figure, Unity, 
and honorable mention was made to 28 other 
designs. 


Camden, a 38-year-old resident of Parkers- 
ville West Virginia, is a graduate of Yale, a 
Prix-de-Rome man who studied at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, and who until recent- 
ly was assistant professor of sculpture at Cor- 
nell University. Other works done by Camden 
are, as listed in Who’s Who in Art, the Sigma 
XI and McMullen Memorials at Cornell and 
sculpture for the Leaburg Power Plant in 
Eugene, Oregon. Louis Slobodkin, 35-year-old 
New Yorker, is probably best known for his 
Hawziian Postman, at the Post Office Build- 
ing, Washington, done also for the Treasury 
Art Project. 


The winning design by Camden will be re- 
produced to a height of 36 feet and placed 
on a corbell above and to the right of the 
door of the Hall of Legislature of the United 
States Government Building at the World’s 
Fair, mural decorations for which will be 
decided also by competition (announced on 
page 14 of this issue). The Camden Unity de- 
picts a large symbolical female figure semi- 
draped and shielding a small group which rep- 
resents the typical American family, a hus- 


band, wife, and child. The runner-up, Slo- 
bodkin’s Unity, shows a figure reminiscent of 
Abraham Lincoln joining two rails of a fence, 
symbolical of the healing of the wounds of in- 
ternal strife. 

The following artists received honorable 
mention for their designs: Theodore Barbar- 
ossa, Sam Bell, Fred DeLorenza, Jean de 
Marco, Roy King, William M. Krusen, Robert 
Laurent, Moissaye Marans, Berta Margoulies, 
Otto Mastrovito, Carl L. Schmitz, Erwin 
Springweiler,. Ernest C. Schroeder, Albert 
Stewart, Joseph D. Scott, Sah! Swarz, Earl N. 
Thorp, Marion Walton and Nat Werner, all of 
New York City, and Albert H. Atkins of Glou- 
cester, Mass.; Nathaniel Choate of Phoenx- 
ville, Pa.; E. L. Davis of Winsted, Conn., 
Curt J. H. Drewes of Chicago, Marshall Fred- 
ericks of Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; Sten W. J. 
Jacobson of Detroit, Perna Krick of Baltimore, 
Hans Mangelsdorf of New Orleans and Armin 
A. Scheler of New Rochelle. 


Oakland Sculpture Awards 


Raymond Puccinnelli’s bronze Kneeling 
Dancer, was awarded first prize at the Third 
Annual Exhibition of Sculpture at the Oak- 
land Art Gallery last month. Second prize at 
this important West Coast annual went to 
Clare von Falkenstein’s Head, (reproduced on 
page 20, June 1 Art Dicest), and third prize 
was awarded to Beryl M. Wynnyk for Jungle 
Chief. 

Seven honorable mentions were selected out 
of the show, three of which went to Lulu H. 
Braghetta for her pieces, Decorative Head, The 
African, and Cambodian Flower Girl. The 
four remaining mentions were for Withdrawal 
by Nina Saemondsson; Fiesta by D. C. Haines; 
Dancer by Ernest Lieftuchter; and Seated 
Dancer by Raymond Puccinnelli. The latter 
artist has been chosen as Guest of Honor 
at next year’s annual. 
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Head of Youthful Herakles: Greex, IV Century B.C. 


Classic Hellenism for Industrial Worcester 


Reviewinc the classical direction that the 
Worcester Museum’s acquisitions have lately 
taken, the director, Francis Henry Taylor, 
has devoted most of the articles in this year’s 
Annual, just published, to a “Defense of the 
Classics.” 

In a stirring editorial on what he con- 
ceives to be the manifest duty of an art 
museum in America today, Mr. Taylor points 
to the fact that education today is under fire; 
and that, with “printing presses belching forth 
tons of analytical literature by highly trained 
but incommunicable specialists,” the average 
American adult is left to starve for lack of 
interpretive or synthetic diet. In the art mu- 
seums the adult’s cultural malnutrition be- 
comes especially poignant for it is there, above 
all, that he feels he has not made the most 
of his formal education. The museum must 
therefore do more than entertain; it must 
enlighten. It must give an orderly presenta- 
tion of the history of art, a “unifying dis- 
cipline by which the layman, through an 
orderly visual experience, may wander into 
the avenues of humanistic thought which 
time and circumstance have placed beyond 
his reach.” To this end, the Worcester Art 
Museum has carefully built up the avenue of 
classical thought. 

There is no straddling in Mr. Taylor's defi- 
nition of a museum’s function and amid the 
present popular theory of encouragement of 
contemporary art, the director states un- 
equivocally, that “Art is one of the important 
intellectual preoccupations of mankind, and 
the art museum is merely the trustee for 
the preservation of the residue of the culture 
of the past.” 

Contributing to Worcester’s rich. Classical 
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collection are the excavations at Antioch in 
which the museum is participating, and the 
Schaefer collection of Mediterranean anti- 
quities, not yet catalogued, which was placed 
in Worcester by Mrs. Eugene Schaefer in 
memory of her husband. In addition to these 
two large sources have been a number of pur- 
chases of Hellenic art of the archaic, devel- 
oped and later periods. 

The first, archaic, period is represented by 
a small bronze warrior and a Cypriote stone 
head. Next in the progression, represented 
with few but fine examples, is a Hellenistic 


variant of the Phidian style in a head of 
Sappho and, more important, a remarkable 
funeral stele of a Greek warrior, “one of the 
greatest expressions of Greek art.” In the 
Scopan sculptural style is a head of the 
Youthful Herakles which is one of the finest 
Greek fragments in America, and finally come 
two Graeco-Roman figures of the 2nd century, 
Aphrodite and Hygia. The thread is then 
picked up by the Antioch mosaic finds which 
trace the transmutation of classical into early 
Christian art. Mr. Taylor notes that Worcester 
has now become one of the few centers of 
instruction in the history of monumental mural 
painting beginning with these mosaics and 
carrying up to the 13th century work of Spo- 
leto. 

“Let us not forget,” he concludes, “that 
these collections are addressed to the two 
hundred thousand citizens of this manufac- 
turing community, citizens for the most part 
with small Latin and less Greek,” that the 
scholar has been traditionally unwilling to 
admit the public into his Olympian confidence, 
and that the ultimate purpose of the art mu- 
seum may be to reconcile these two points of 
view. 


Lancellotti Discobolus Sold 


One of Rome’s most famous art treasures, 
the Lancellotti copy of the Discobolus by 
the ancient Greek sculptor Myron, has -been 
sold to Germany, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune. The statue, which brought 
5,000,000 lire plus 1,485,000 lire export duty 
($327,000 in all), has been transported to the 
Munich Art Museum. Germany, says the re- 
port, will pay for it with credits under the 
clearing arrangements between the two coun- 
tries. The Lancellotti family will be paid in 
lire. 

The original Greek statue of a discus throw- 
er, 5th century B. C., is known to the world 
only through copies made by the Romans. 
Of these copies the Lancellotti example is re- 
garded by scholars as nearest the original. 
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Idea for the Modern Museum? 


Something new in exhibition technique fea- 
tures a summer show at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum of designs for costumes and settings 
for the dance. A space has been set aside at 
the show, fully equipped with materials, where 
any visitor to the exhibition may try his own 
hand at making some designs. If they are 
good, the designs go into the main exhibition 
immediately. 


Greek Vases IN WoRCESTER’S SCHAEFFER COLLECTION 
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Asbury Park Annual 


CoNnTINUING its active interest in the de- 
velopment of art along the Jersey Coast, the 
Asbury Park Society of Fine Arts is holding 
until Sept. 6 its sixth annual summer show 
of oils in the Berkeley-Carteret Galleries. 
Honors this year were widely distributed. 
The $50 Berkeley-Carteret prize went to Don 
Merrigan of Newark for his view of Newark’s 
Military Park, scene of the recent “egging” 
of Norman Thomas. The Society’s prize, car- 
rying with it a subsequent one-man show and 
a medal designed by Fritz Cleary, was ac- 
corded Judson Smith, prominent Woodstock 
artist and 1937 Carnegie juror. Mr. Smith’s 
entry was a portrait of his daughter. 

Instead of the usual two honorable men- 
tions, the excellence of the show made judg- 
ing so difficult that four were awarded: to 
William Fisher for The Storm, to Rudolph A. 
Voelcker for River Bridge, to Anne Steele 
Marsh for Jersey Town and to Luella Buros 
for Gaspe Landscape. The jury of awards 
was composed of Gertrude Schweitzer, W. P. 
Couse, John R. Grabach and Maxwell Simp- 
son. Serving on the jury of selection were 
Robert Pedersen (chairman), George Schwa- 
cha, Jr., Robert Tomkins, Emily Sexton, Viola 
Appel and W. Rhea Moreau. Lillian M. Koer- 
ner is chairman of exhibitions. 

Other exhibitors in a comprehension survey 
of the oil medium are: Grace D. Edwards, 
Furman J. Fink, Stanley Marc Wright, Flor- 
ence Webster, Hayler Lever, Lucy H. Aring, 
Herbert E. MacDonald, Frederic Nunn, Hazel 
M. Finck, Elva Wright, Vincent Iannelli, Hen- 
ty Mattson, Avery Johnson, Herbert E. Deck- 
elmann, Mabel Kent Hoe, Madeleine Barling, 
Joseph J. Remlinger, Galan E. Ray, Agnes 
B. Jones, Anne Waldron, Edward Valentine, 
Molly Marsh. 

Also: Marian E. Williams, S. E. Jones, 
Elizabeth T. Schanz, Jean Hard, Helen Lock- 
wood, Edward Garby, M. K. Hazard, Corwin 
Knapp Linson, Edith G. Shiner, Amy Har- 
tung, Mary Mintz, Haynsworth Baldrey, Amee 
Davis, Pauline Feltscher, W. F. Taylor and 
Leolo M. Robinson. 





The “Midtown” Group 


A retrospective group exhibition is current 
until July at the Midtown Galleries, New 
York, containing the best examples available 
of each member of the “Midtown Group” 
shown during the past season. A number of 
the exhibits have had the distinction of being 
invited to such important national annuals 
as the Virginia Biennial, the Pennsylvania 
Academy Annual, the Whitney, the Chicago 
Art Institute “American” and the Worcester 
Biennial. 

Included in the group are Isabel Bishop, 
Paul Cadmus, Adelaide de Groot, Edward 
Laning, Paul Meltsner, Paul Mommer, Wil- 
liam Palmer, Waldo Peirce, Zoltan Sepeshy, 
Jacob Getlar Smith, Doris Rosenthal, Anatol 
Schulkin, Isaac Soyer and Frederic Taubes. 





“Kindly Forward” 


Throughout the year, but at this time 
particularly, Tue Art Dicest receives con- 
stant requests for the address of artists 
and letters to artists marked “Kindly For- 
ward.” The staff is very happy to be of 
service in this way and suggests that the 
more mobile artists leave their forwarding 
address at this office. Otherwise all mail 
is forwarded to the artist’s permanent ad- 
dress as listed either in circulation files 
or in the American, Federation of Art’s 
valuable Who’s Who in Art. 


Ist July, 1938 























Self Portrait: Gustavus Hessetius (b. Sweden in 1682, d. America in 1755) 


The Swede Hesselius, First American Painter 


As a PART of the general festivities this 
month in Philadelphia at the Swedish-Amer- 
ican Tercentenary—including the last showing 
in this country of the large Swedish Art Ex- 
hibit that arrived last Fall—the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art has arranged the first show 
of paintings by a Swede who was one of the 
founders of American painting, Gustavus Hes- 
selius. 


The artist holds the distinction of being a 
“first” in American painting in a number of 
ways. He was born at Folkarna Delarna, Swe- 
den, in 1682, where he received his early 
training as a painter and he arrived at New 
Sweden on the banks of the Delaware River 
in 1712. He was therefore the first formally 
trained painter to arrive in the Colonies, an- 
ticipating the arrival of John Smibert by 17 
years and John Watson by two years. 


Hesselius, who worked mainly in Phila- 
delphia and Maryland, painted the first com- 
missioned religious painting in the colonies, 
a Last Supper; and he painted the first known 
portrait of Indians, both of which are in- 
cluded in the present display, which lasts 
through July 17. 

The picture of The Last Supper has an un- 
usual history. It was ordered in 1721 by the 
Vestry of S. Barnabas Church, Queen Anne’s 
Parish, Maryland. One year later the picture, 
twelve feet in length, was delivered at the 
church and it. remained there for more than 
a half century. In 1773 the old church was 
replaced by the present structure and The 
Last Supper disappeared. In 1914 the well 
known historian, Charles Henry Hart, redis- 
covered the picture and it was publicly shown 
in the Brooklyn Museum. Since 1931, when 


the painting was exhibited by the Wilmington 
Society of Fine Arts, it has been on display 
at the Philadelphia Museum. 

Pictures by Hesselius are extremely rare 
and the Philadelphia show is necessarily 
small. It includes, in addition to The Last 
Supper, portraits of the artist’s wife, Lydia; 
Robert Morris, Sr., Patrick Gordon, the rare 
portraits of Chief Lappawinge and Chief Tish- 
ochan, Judge Smith, his wife, Mary Het 
Smith, a self portrait and. two extraordinary 
mythical subjects in the possession of Mrs. 
Francis H. Hodgson, a direct descendant. 

Dr. Christian Brinton has co-operated with 
the museum in assembling the exhibition and 
he has written the catalogue. The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
Academy, the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Cleveland Museum, the Maryland Historical 
Society and many private collectors have 
loaned their Hesselius items to the exhibition. 

The Tercentenary Exhibition of Swedish 
Art will be on view at the museum through 
July 14, at which time it will be prepared 
for shipment back to its homeland. The show, 
which covers 8,000 years of Swedish arts and 
crafts, has been seen by thousands of Ameri- 
cans as it traveled throughout the country 
after its initial New York showing, described 
in the Ist October, 1937, issue of THe ArT 
DiceEst. 





Lapis Not Choosy 

“I see by the papers where they have air- 
conditioned houses for birds on fashionable 
Long Island estates,” says P. Lapis Lazuli, in- 
digent artist. “Interesting! I could use one 
under any condition.” 
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U.S: Offers Its 
Finest Mural Plum 


“THREE YEARS ACO” American painters were 
clamoring for wall: sp*ce.” 

With that challenging reminder, Edward 
Bruce, head of the Treasury Department Art 
Projects, has announced a new government 
mural competition amounting. to $10,000, 
which is probably the most golden single op- 
portunity ever offered to the present genera- 
tion of American artists. More than 7,000 
square feet of wall space which will be 
viewed by millions of Americans at the New 
York World’s Fair remains until September 
Ist, in search of an artist. 


The contest for the design of two murals 
in the two great halls of the United States 
Government Building is open to every Ameri- 
can painter. The monumental scale and place- 
ment of the murals, the importance of the 
building itself as a government showplace, the 
price of the commission, and the democratic 
method of selection make this competition 
the most important yet offered by the pro- 
ject. To add to the keenness that should attend 
the contest, the mural problem involved in 
decorating the walls is, aesthetically, one of 
the most difficult yet to be commissioned. 


The accompanying reproduction shows the 
space to be covered on the interior of the 
great flanking main halls of the building, 
which are to be devoted respectively to the 
functions of the Judicial and Legislative 
branches of the government. The two halls 
will be identical though in reverse of each 
other. The building, designed by Howard L. 
Cheney, architect, is a low, laterally-expansive 
structure whose main entrance is flanked by 
two huge heraldic pylons which correspond 
on the interior to the two great halls to be 
decorated. The style inside and out, is modern 
with the emphasis upon a monumental play 
of vertical and horizontal elements which is 
again repeated in the interior design. The 
end wall for the mural is seen immediately 


Rendering of the U. S. Building 
at N. Y. World’s Fair. Space 


at Far End to be Decorated. 





upon entering the building and the high, nar- 
row shape, pierced by a passageway into the 
exhibits, calls for a monumental and expert 
design. The space is roughly 105’ high by 
37’ wide, and the three porthole openings 
over the door are left optional to the painter. 
The mural will be fieéd-lighted and the hall 
itself is lighted from a horizontal cove band 
below which, on one side is a gallery, and 
on the other side a long stairway. The mural 
may be seen from nearly all parts of the hall 
except on the stairway. behind a slender square 
column which rises to relieve the austerity 
of the interior volume. The subject matter 
for the murals is proposed to relate to the 
Judicial and Legislative functions of the gov- 
ernment. 

Every artist wishing to enter the contest 
must signify his intention immediately to Mr. 
Bruce, care of the Treasury Department, and 
full instructions will be mailed to him. The 
advisory jury aiding in the selection com- 
prises: Edward J. Flynn, U. S. Commissioner 
General of the Fair; his assistant, Theodore 
T. Hayes; the painters Eugene Savage, Leon 
Kroll, Reginald Marsh and Ernest Peixotto 
(who is also mural consultant to the fair 
board) ; and three ex-officio members, N. Max 
Dunning of the Procurement Division, Howard 
L. Cheney, the architect, and Edward Bruce, 
chief of the Section of Painting and Sculpture. 


Execution of the actual murals is to be 
done by “painters of ‘proven competence fol- 
lowing the usual procedure which has been 
adopted for the execution of murals at the 
New York World’s Fair,” according to the 
announcement. This means that the Treasury 
Department has accepted Grover Whalen’s 
ruling that all actual-mural painting at the 
fair must be done by union artists. 

Elsewhere in this issue is the report of the 
outcome of a Treasury Art Project sculpture 
contest for decoration of the pylons on the 
exterior of this same building. 





Arden Director Dies 


Mrs. James C. Rogerson, head of the Arden 
Studios of New York, died suddenly of a 
heart attack in her penthouse apartment at 
460 Park Avenue on June 27. She was 58 
years old. 

Mrs. Rogerson was the former Elizabeth 
Averell, and her husband who died in 1935 
was the founder of the brokerage firm of 
Rogerson & Downell. In the art world Mrs. 
Rogerson was known as one of the most suc- 
cessful woman gallery directors, having op- 
erated for several years the Arden Studios at 
460 Park Avenue, a firm that deals chiefly in 
garden sculpture and interior decorating. She 
helped build the magnificent collection at 
Brookgreen Gardens, the outdoor sculpture 
museum which Mr. and Mrs. Archer M. Hunt- 
ington have established on their South Caro- 
lina estate. 





To Lead Chicago Moderns 


The Chicago Society of Artists, whose mem- 
bership of about 100 includes most of the 
modern contingent of Chicago artists, have 
elected the following officers: president, Bea- 
trice Levy; vice-president, Todros Geller; sec- 
retary, Elise Donaldson; assistant secretary, 
Andrene Kauffman; treasurer, Ethel Spears. 
The Board of Directors consists of Kathleen 
Blackshear, Edgar Britton, Julio de Diego, 
Carl Hoeckner, Clara MacGowan, Peterpaul 
Ott, John F. Stenvall, Morris Topchevsky and 
Joseph Vavak. 

In addition to its regular exhibition of oils 
for the coming season, the Society will hold 
a pre-Christmas show of small works and will 
publish a block print calendar for 1939. 





A Mural Problem 
[Editorial continued from page 3] 


advance speculation that attends a World 
Series or a Rose Bowl football game. 

But America does not know the game of 
art as well as it does football and baseball. 
Leaving the nebulous word “appreciation” out 
of this one art discussion, America does not 
generally know what the object of a mural is. 
And unfortunately art lacks those pungent 
descriptive phrases of the sport writers—per- 
haps it would not be entirely disastrous if 
the art and sport departments of newspapers 
exchange assignments for a year. 

The newest of the Treasury mural compe- 
titions could become really exciting with the 
aid of a Bill Corum or a Grantland Rice. 
There is a 37’ x 105’ space to be decorated in 
the government building at the New York 
World’s Fair. That is a high, narrow space 
and a good many artists are going to flounder 
in the acrobatics of trying to make a picture 
hold up within one dimension as they stretch 
it like a rubber band in the other direction. 
The building is of modern monumental char- 
acter. That calls for a monumental decora- 
tion, and acrobatics can never be monumental. 


Another thing. The subject matter must 
relate to the Judicial or Legislative branches 
of the government. The shape of the space, 
long and narrow instead of running, seems to 
rule out the strictly narrative treatment. A 
symbolic picture is perhaps most suitable and 
at this point the minor-leagurer will go to 
some handy July 4th platitude and then paint 
a goddess holding scales aloft. On the other 
hand, if this competition brings out some 
original artists, a new symbolism will be de- 
picted. The millions who will pass through 
this hall will see the picture and feel that it 
says something about Justice that they al- 
ways knew but never before saw pictured. 

This wall at the World’s Fair is the best 
unpainted surface in the country at the 
moment, and every artist in the country 
has a chance at it. It is up to the grandstand 
to fall into that old America custom: razz, 
cheer—if necessary, “Kill the Umpire!” The 
Florentines knew how. 





Wish We Bought "Em 


Back in the good old days—July, 1894, in 
fact—Munsey’s Magazine printed the follow- 
ing gloomy note: “Another straw that shows 
the direction of the financial wind is the de- 
pression in the selling prices of ‘old masters.’ 
This is, naturally, more noticeable in Europe 
than with us. From London we hear that at 
recent picture sales in that city a genuine 
Titian, a large and historic canvas, has been 
sold for a little more than five hundred dol- 
lars; Correggio’s Reading Magdalen, a beau- 
tiful and much copied picture, for $56; a 
small Rubens for $36; and Lawrence’s por- 
trait of Ada, daughter of Lord Byron, for $15. 
These are indeed ruinous prices. Living artists 
may decide for themselves whether to view 
them with alarm, as signs of a general fall 
in the picture market, or with satisfaction, as 
denoting that popular taste is centering ex- 
clusively upon contemporary art.” 








New: Gallery. Sic’ Reckpart 


A group of artists and their friends have 
opened a new summer gallery in Rockport, 
Mass., known as the Contemporary Gallery, 
housed in a converted old barn on Main 
Street. Four exhibitions presenting the work 
of 15 modern painters will be shown through 
the summer. Sponsors of the gallery are John 
Huntington, Arthur Thompson, Clare Tward- 
zile, Henry Twardzile, and Sidney Raynes. 
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To Defy Time 


A NEW AND MORE URGENT DRIVE for funds is 
being made in behalf of the great unfinished 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York 
in an endeavor to complete the interior in 
time for the New York World’s Fair. For 
nearly 50 years the construction of the cathe- 
dral, located on Morningside Heights, has 
been progressing at a cost of more than 20 
million dollars. Though it will cost many more 
millions to complete the edifice entirely, it 
is hoped that the great Gothic interior may be 
used by the World’s Fair crowds for services 
and music. 

In a city whose buildings have provided 
the steel industry with one of its greatest 
markets, the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
is being constructed wholly of stone in the 
manner of the ancient medieval structures and, 
according to an announcement, “It will be 
standing here, unimpaired by time, when every 
other building now on Manhattan Island has 
disappeared.” 

Lack of funds and the change in architect's 
plans made many years ago have retarded 
the completion of the building. It was first 
planned as a Romanesque pile with a Byzan- 
tine interior but this plan was changed 
in the early 1900’s in favor of the Gothic 
style. The change has entailed removal of the 
heavy Byzantine columns and sculpture in the 
choir. The completed cathedral will be the 
third largest in the world in acreage and the 
largest in the world as measured by the nave 
and the width of the crossing. At present the 
exterior is without transepts and towers. 





Crisis in Birmingham 

With the weather man and the city fa- 
thers co-operating, the Birmingham Art Club 
held its first sidewalk show last month, and 
forcibly confronted Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Birmingham with the crisis of looking at art. 
The show was held along Woodrow Wilson 
Park in the center of the Alabama city’s 
business center and with price tags marked 
at “give-away” levels, many paintings were 
sold. 

Like New York’s Washington Square out- 
door show, this Birmingham affair is to be 
an annual exhibition, according to Mrs. W. 
W. Harman, president of the Club. Far from 
wanting to ignore art, the club has discov- 
ered that the people of Birmingham want to 
appreciate it and were delighted to come 
upon the rows of paintings strung along a 
cable under the shading trees near the Birm- 
ingham Courthouse. Many of the club mem- 
bers painted and sculpted as they attended 
their stalls and they invariably found a crowd 
pushing about to witness an artist in action. 





Traveling Shows Listed 


A traveling exhibition to fit nearly every 
budget and to please practically every taste 
in art will be found among the 182 listed in 
the new edition of the National Exhibition 
Service’s Handbook. This booklet, published 
by the American Federation of Art, gives de- 
tailed information concerning all types of art 
shows available for organizations, and lists, 
in addition, 26 agencies whose shows are 
generally available at no cost. 

Exhibitions of paintings, prints, sculpture, 
crafts, photography, architecture, history of 
art, one man shows, and reproductions are 
among the many categories included in the 
Handbook. Compiled by Miss Helen Camp- 
bell, exhibition secretary, it is the only guide 
of its kind for those wishing to secure art 
shows for their communities. 
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/ : Hispano-Moresque INTERIOR, Late 15TH CENTURY 


Hispano-Moresque Was Functional, Too 


A comptete Hispano-Moresque interior, a 
rarity in any American museum, has been in- 
stalled in the City Art Museum of St. Louis 
and is providing the nucleus for a summer 
exhibition of this phase of Spanish art. The 
interior dates from the late 15th century and 
comes, according to available information, 
from the Convent of Santa Isabel in Toledo. 
This ancient city, together with Seville, Cor- 
dova, and Granada, is rich in Moorish re- 
mains from the centuries of occupation by the 
followers of Mohammed. The convent was 
originally a secular palace but it was given 
by Isabel the Catholic to the Franciscan sis- 
terhood. 


The transported room consists of five main 
decorative elements: an “artesonado” ceiling, 
a typically fine work of the end of the 15th 
century; a frieze of polychromed wood; a 
deep wall band of lace-like plaster work; an 
imposing archway of the same material; and 
double wooden ceremonial doors of “lazo” 
work. The reassembly of these elements has 
been made in accordance with precedent since 
the exact original relationship is not known. 


An “artesonado” ceiling is one in wood 
mosaic which similates a coffered appearance. 
Writing in the museum’s. Bulletin, Meyric R. 
Rogers, the director, described it as follows: 
“It consists of a geometric arrangement of 
small pieces of wood developed on the basis 
of an eight-pointed star comprising what was 
technically known as a ‘lazo’ of eight. The 
center of each star forms a kind of coffret 
which is closed by an eight-lobed rosette.” 

The Moorish and Mudejar craftsmen were 


masters of geometric design, the basis of all 
Islamic art, and they produced rich effects 
by relatively simple means, though always in 
almost mathematical accuracy. To the Oc- 
cidental die-hard functionalist who laments 
the dissolution of structure in this rich dec- 
oration, Mr. Rogers points out that this. type 
of ceiling was not at all inefficient. In Eastern 
countries heavy timbers are scarce and small 
pieces are consequently utilized everywhere, 
rather than wasted. Also, the use of the many 
small pieces distributes the appearance of 
shrinkage under the dry Eastern and Southern 
climates, 


Other decorations in the room are in the 
same spirit of geometric, all-over design. The 
doors are decorated in the “lazo” manner, 
and the plaster decorations are intricate and 
elaborate designs. 

Supplementing the room is a large loan 
exhibition of Spanish, Hispano-Moresque, and 
Islamic objects produced during the Moorish 
invasion. In religious art the Moorish influ- 
ence is least strong, though its richness is 
present in a degree. In his Bulletin article, 
Mr. Rogers points out the fact that the ro- 
mantic mid-19th century travesties of “Turk- 
ish corners” and “Moorish alcoves” attached 
a suspicion of trumpery to the delicate and 
complex art of the Moors which “has only 
lately given place to a more just estimate of 
its worth.” The director pays tribute to Wash- 
ington Irving’s Alhambra, published in 1832, 
for its appreciation of Moorish craftsmanship 
and recommends the book for a first-hand 
knowledge of the heights reached. 
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Further Comment on the Proposal for Income Tax Exemption on Art 


NATION-WIDE interest has been aroused by 
the plan advanced in the May 15th issue of 
Tue Art Dicest to aid native American art 
by “Declaring that all persons buying art by 
living Americans may deduct the amount of 
the purchase from their income tax statement 
during the year of purchase”—a privilege now 
extended to contributions to religious, charita- 
ble and educational purposes. Printed below 
are some of the letters received since the 
last issue: 


Of the Relief Rolls 


Dear Sir: I was very much interested in 
your suggestion in THe Art Dicest that 
persons buying art of living Americans be al- 
lowed to deduct the full amount of their pur- 
chase from their income tax statement dur- 
ing the year of the purchase. 

When we consider that one or two purchases 
from an artist might take him off the re- 
lief rolls for a year, and that it would there- 
by give persons who could afford to buy these 
pictures a double sense of acquiring some- 
thing which they like and at the same time 
do something for living American art, the sug- 
gestion becomes doubly important. 

The second point which you make—that any 
successful artist would ultimately come under 
the income tax law himself—only adds dig- 
nity to the profession. There is no question 
but what American artists would like to be in 
a position to pay income tax, rather than to 
be on relief. 

In this connection, it might be interesting 
to point out that the public in the two out- 
standing countries which at present hardly 
would be expected to be art patrons—Ger- 
many and Italy—look upon art patronage as 
indicative of genuine culture and intellectual 
sensitiveness. The worthwhile artists of both 
of these countries receive surprising support 
by commissions and by private purchases 
from an understanding, sympathetic and art- 
conscious public out of all proportion to 
the relative purchasing power of the American 
public. 

Tt is the same old story of genuine as against 
synthetic appreciation. It is positively pitiful 
to go into contemporary homes, and reflect 
on this lack of intimate personal taste. 


—Witiiam M. HeKKING 
Curator of Contemporary Painting 
and Sculpture, Los Angeles Museum. 


Opposition from the Left 


Dear Sir: I see that your proposal for en- 
couraging living American painters through 
tax exemption for the purchasers has been 
received favorably by all those whose letters 
you have printed in the June Ist issue. I must 
“take issue” with them and your plan. 

Fundamentally, it is undemocratic and un- 
fair. My Hoosier neighbor, Mr. Booth Tark- 
ington, who, I realize, has no revolutionary 
propensities, advances the decidedly anti-gov- 
ernment argument of the “supreme pleasure to 
taxpayers” in deducting something from their 
income tax. I think the government al- 
ready has enough trouble in collecting taxes 
from those who are blessed with the good 
fortune to be able to pay them; and any 
measures which encourage the avoidance of 
paying those taxes are certainly not “sound 
economics,” for economics today means only 
one thing:—the collection of enough money 
from those who have it in order to feed those 
who have no money and no way of getting 
any. 

It is true that artists need “encourage- 
ment”—but so do coal miners, farmers, brick- 
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layers, carpenters, and housemaids. If the 
tax exemption plan is justifiable in the case 
of art, it is justifiable in any useful labor. It 
is argued, and rightly so, that art has no 
immediate, or appar’ use value, and there- 
fore needs the assistance of those who rec- 
ognize its general or universal value to the na- 
tion or the race. But if artists believe their 
profession is of a universal nature, is it not 
time to encourage its patronage by the only 
central agency (the government) that can 
disseminate its message to all the people— 
rather than cling to the old idea that art is 
“appreciated” only by a few privileged peo- 
ple who have intimate access to it? 

Caviar may, or may not be a good food; 
but the fact remains*that those who struggle 
to buy bread and potatoes will never be able 
to pass judgment on it; and the fact is that 
many people eat and discuss caviar simply 
because it establishes one as definitely in a 
higher caste. In like manner do many peo- 
ple buy, and “appreciate” art—and there is no 
limit to where some of them will go in their 
effort to “discover” some delightful little gem 
which will prove their superiority over the 
common masses, for they would sooner have 
their sensibilities outraged than accept any- 
thing stigmatized with “mass mediocrity.” 


It seems to me that artists should have less 
fear of “mass mediocrity,” and more re- 
pulsion for the present moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual sterility of those who today are 
considered the legitimate art patrons. It seems 
to me that artists will come out of their slough 
of despond only when they bend their efforts 
toward the collective, the universal — only 
when they come down from the high horse of 
capitalized Art and make common cause with 
all other struggling human beings. And this 
cannot be done by extending more privileges 
to the already over-privileged class, 


—Jean Wootsey, Martinsville, Ind. 


Famous Collector Agrees 


Dear Sir: I think your suggestion of in- 
come tax exemption for American art pur- 
chases an excellent one. It would serve to 
help solve the dilemma which faces the art- 
ist of today and tomorrow. In the face of a 
collapse of a private market for art produc- 
tion, artists must be supported by State ac- 
tivity and experience has demonstrated that 
State bureaucracy, no matter how enlightened, 
is not conducive to the production of impor- 
tant art. It is proper as a temporary expedi- 
ency, and the efforts of Mr. Bruce and others 
have been surprisingly successful; but, in the 
long run, there is no method of having as- 
surance of a high standard of taste in a bu- 
reaucracy. Therefore, it is important to pre- 
serve a large volume of private purchasing and 
the expedient that you suggest sounds most 
promising. Of course, the question of intro- 
ducing the proper safeguards is another mat- 
ter, but this is something that administrative 
ingenuity can no doubt work out. 


—Sam A. Lewisonn, New York 


The Question of Mass Production 


Dear Sir: I think that your plan for de- 
ducting purchase amounts for works from livy- 
ing American artists from income is a splen- 
did idea. Immediately, however, questions are 
raised and while you have answered three in 
the June Ist number, I raise another. 

You spoke of “visual” art but in this re- 
spect you seem to indicate two dimensional 
painting only. Would you include sculpture? 
You spoke, also, of “semi-artistic” work, pre- 


sumably referring to industrial or mass pro- 
duction. I am wondering whether you would 
include other types of visual art of the in- 
dividual nature, such as would be expressed 
by a fine piece of fired clay, an example of 
exquisite book making, a wondrously wrought 
piece of jewelry, or a precious, metal object? 
You make this statement: “Historically, the 
inspiration for this zone (semi-artistic) has 
always come from the fine arts.” While I 
think that the intent of the statement is true, 
I do not believe that this inspiration has come 
only from painting. The artist working indi- 
vidually in other materials than pigment and 
canvas should have, it seems to me, as much 
consideration as the individual painter. The 
line, therefore, might be drawn where the 
artistic result depends upon the mechanical 
processes of duplication. 
—Royat B. Farnum, 
Executive Vice-President, 
Rhode Island School of Design. 


A “Commonsense Plan’’ 


Dear Sir: The suggestion made in your edi- 
torial lead, Art Dicest of 15th May, is the 
most practical and commonsense plan for 
helping and encouraging native American 
art yet offered. 

The W.P.A. and Federal Art Project have 
done much toward helping American artists. 
From personal observation I believe that 
most of those who have worked for the Gov- 
ernment have given in return the best work 
of which they were capable and that the 
United States has been more than repaid for 
the money expended. No self-respecting art- 
ist, however, wishes to be on relief. 

Such a tax amendment would not only en- 
courage art buyers to patronize native Amer- 
ican artists but would cause some dealers 
to press the sale of their work in place of 
the foreign pot-boilers and dubious “old mas- 
ters” which in the past have been a chief 
source of revenue. 

—Joun M. Gamste, Santa Barbara, Cal. 





Ask Mother Outline 


In a recent discussion of the Federal Arts 
Bill on her art page in the New York World 
Telegram, Emily Genauer quoted “Mother 
Outline,” a character in William Blake’s On 
Art and Artists. Miss Genauer believes that 
“Mother Outline” should be better known 
than she is: 


O hear Mother Outline! Of wisdom most sage, 

What's the first part of painting? She said:— 
“Patronage.” 

And what is the second, to please and engage? 

She frowned like a fury, and said:—“Pa- 
tronage.” 

And what is the third? She put off old age, 

And smil’d like a siren, and said:—“Pa- 
tronage.” 





Research Studio’s “Findings” 


The Research Studio in Maitland, Florida, 
closed its first season last month with an ex- 
hibition of “Plastie Arrangements,” compris- 
ing a show of 30 exhibits ranging from three- 
dimensional compositions suggestive of stage 
séttings to a series of non-objective abstrac- 
tions. The work, presented as “findings” by 
the studio rather than work by individual 
artists, is illustrative of the experimental pur- 
pose of the center. André Smith, director, 
was associated with several other artists in- 
vited to participate for one season under a 
fellowship by Mrs. Edward Bok of Philadelphia. 
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Ridiculed! 


Proviwinc the House of Representatives 
with a hilarious one hour interlude as ad- 
journment was about to approach, the first 
Federal Arts Bill to get as far as the Con- 
gressional floor was buried June 15 under an 
overwhelming vote of 195 to 35. The vote was 
“to table” Representative’s Sirovich’s Resolu- 
tion 671, reprinted in the last issue of 
Tue Art Dicest. 


A former Ozarks preacher, mimicking the 
antics of a ballerina, puffngly delivered the 
coup de grace as he shouted that “you can’t 
enjoy art on an empty stomach or Chopin 
when the seat of your pants is out,” and 
that “all we need to do with 12 million un- 
employed is to teach them toe dancing so we 
can restore prosperity to the poor American 
farmer or the wage earner.” With each phrase 
the Congressman, Dewey Short, Missouri Re- 
publican, went onto his toes in graceful terp- 
sichorean abandon. 


White-faced and confused, the sponsor of 
the bill, Dr. William I. Sirovich of New York, 
charged that “the nation has been ridiculed 
today,” and that the blame must be placed on 
the Republicans. From Disraeli and Hippo- 
crates he drew solace as he quoted the for- 
mer concerning critics (“You know who the 
critics are, ,the men who have failed in 
literature and art”), and observed philosoph- 
ically with the first Greek physician that 
“Life is short, but art long.” 


It was rémarkable that the bill reached 
the House floor in the first place, especially 
at a time when Congress was pressing to 
adjournment. However, Dr. Sirovich had ob- 
tained from the Rules Committee a right-of- 
way for his bill (which John L. Lewis failed 
to get for his industrial “blacklisting” bill) 
and he introduced it to the House in a long 
speech pointing out that America and India 
were the only nations lacking a ministry of 
Fine Arts. He pleaded that the nation do 
something for the artists who, in times of 
ugly and depressing realities, furnish the na- 
tion with a healthy escape. In conclusion, Dr. 
Sirovich read a letter from William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor warmly 
supporting the measure. 


A provision in the Sirovich Bill which listed 
the numerous semi-artistic professions includ- 
ing puppeteers, models and stage _techni- 
cians, provided the opening wedge for a bar- 
rage of ridicule. Representative Treadway asked 
what, outside of the realm of politics, is a pup- 
peteer? Representative Knutson replied that 
it was one who raised puppies, and with howls 
of laughter the rout was underway. Knutson 
wanted to know why acrobats were left out. 
“The bill lacks even a face-saving provision,” 
said Representative Gifford, “there is no pro- 
vision for beauticians.” Congressman Maas 
demanded to know what the bill would do 
for Charlie McCarthy and he was told by 
Representative Mason that Charlie did not 
have to worry, “He is sitting on the lap of 
luxury.” 

More serious opposition was voiced by Rep- 
résentative Taylor who objected to the bill on 
the basis of adding to government bureau- 
cracy and the fact that it would make the 
W.P.A. art projects permanent. He enquired 
why “the only good thing in the bill” had been 
stricken out: the provision that restricted 
federal aid to citizens. 

By this time, Dewey Short had gone into 
his dance and, after voicing fear of adding an 
extra‘ burden to the duties of “Honest Harold” 
(the bureau was to come under the Depart- 
ment of Interior), the Missourian went on to 
praise his own appreciation of Chopin, Wag- 
ner and Beethoven, saying, “But God knows 
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Pigeon Cove: Emma Forpyce MacRarE 


Artists of All Sections in Revolving Show 


Tue Second Annual Revolving exhibition, 
an attraction eech year at Studio Guild Gal- 
leries, New York, is once again providing one 
of the largest summer exhibition among the 
57th Street galleries. The show, which is open 
to all artists for a rental fee based upon 50 
cents per week for a unit of space, comprises 
currently more than 200 paintings and 25 
sculptures by artists from all over the coun- 
try. 

The omnibus show is constantly changing 
each two week period as the artists change 
their own exhibits with new paintings, and as 
some artists drop out and others enter. Each 
entrant may exhibit, if he wishes, a miniature 
one-man show of four to six paintings, or 
may be represented by only a single exhibit. 

Including as it does artists from all over 
the country and with no jury restrictions, the 
Studio Guild show provides an exceedingly 
diverse assembly of contemporary paintings 


which lean generally to the conventional, and 
yet is spiced occasionally with the unconven- 
tional. Among the artists catalogued in the 
most recent cycle of this revolving exhibition 
are: Leopold Seyffert, Chauncey Ryder, Gor- 
don Grant, Jane Peterson, Julius Delbos, Em- 
ma Fordyce MacRae, Joseph Nicolosi, George 
Elmer Browne, Arthur K. D. Healy, Wilford 
S. Conrow, Edwin H. Denby, Wel!s M. Saw- 
yer, Alice Sloane Anderson, Celine Baekeland, 
Eloise Egan, Edith Bry, Bessie Ellis Stow, 
Jennie C. Calvert, Rose Churchill, Joe W. 
Clancy, Constance Curtis, Elizabeth Curtis, 
Grace Darley, Alberta A. Eno, Elizabeth R. 
Fondiller, T. Mitchell Hastings, Gertrude A, 
Kay, Ellen Key-Obert, Henry T. Leggett, Mar- 
garet M. Lukens, John B. Morris, H. Willard 
Ortlip, Carl Ringius, Grace L. Russell, Jessie 
G. Sherman, Annie Stein, Jean Spencer, Grace 
Bliss Stewart, Helena Sturtevant,. Lois B. 
Tracy and Gustave Wiegand. 





I have never enjoyed even Puccini on an 
empty stomach.” 

An attempt was made to rescue the bill 
from further ridicule by withdrawing it from 
debate, but Representative Boileau, who said 
he was in favor of it, insisted upon an ex- 
pression of opinion from the house and con- 
sented to yield to a motion to table. The vote 
was taken and on a 195 to 35 expression to 
table, the bill was sent into oblivion. 

Proponents of the Sirovich resolution in 
New York expressed no dismay when ques- 
tioned by THe Art Dicesr. They pointed to 
the fact that getting it through the rules com- 
mittee and on the floor, was in itself an 
achievement; that the bill itself was not ac- 
tually voted upon or defeated; that the way 
is made clear now to injecting the federal arts 
bill issue into the local Fall campaigns and 
thus taking it to the people. It was, pointed out 
that the same ridicule greeted the early at- 
tempts to legislate for free education in this 
country, and that the progress on the bill is 
expected to be just as slow and torturous. 
They feel that the House action has been a 
necessary step now taken that will allow 
them to push for enactment with a better 
knowledge of the opposition to expect. 


Walt Disney, M.S. M.A. 


In almost a bandwagon rush great Ameri- 
can universities are hastening to confer -aca- 
demic degrees upon Walter Elias Disney, 
pictorial historian to Snow White and father 
of Mickey and Minnie Mouse. Yale has just 
honored him with the degree of master of 
arts, two weeks after he was made a master 
of science by the University of California. 
To quote Prof. William Lyons. Phelps of Yale, 
Disney was honored “for his feat of laboring 
like a mountain and bringing forth a mouse. 
With this mouse he conquered the world.” 

The citation said in part: “He has the 
originality characteristic of genius, creating 
the demand as well as the supply . . . No 
other artist in history bas ever drawn so 
many spectators at any one time. He has ac- 
complished something that has defied all 
the efforts and experiments of the laboratories 
in zoology and biology; he has given impres- 
sive significance to the word anima in ani- 
mated; he has given animals souls. His 
work has the elements’ of great romantic 
art; the beautiful, the fantastic, the gro- 
tesque all combining in irresistible and in? 
effable charm . .-.” = 
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Decaware Art Center, WiILMINGcTON, DEL. 


Delaware Art Center Opened in Wilmington 


Burtt through the contributions of hun- 
dreds of local art lovers, the Deleware Art 
Center was officially opened in Wilmington 
in June, the first real home of art the state 
has ever had. The structure, located on a 
curve of Park Drive near Rockford Park, 
cost $250,000 of the $350,000 subscription 
fund, the remaining $100,000 forming the nu- 
cleus of an endowment that will permit the 
institution to expand and function as its 
sponsors planned years ago—a living center 
of art; not a museum. 


The Wilmington Star, heralding the open- 
ing in a three-column story, stressed the 
point that “the art center is not to be just a 
place for hanging pictures. One wing of the 
building is the home of the Wilmington Acad- 
emy of Arts, a school now completing its 
first decade.” As a contemporary counterpoint 
to the Mary R. Bancroft Memorial Gallery, 
which houses the world largest collection of 
pre-Ravhaelite paintings, is the Louisa du 
Pont Copeland Gallery for visiting exhibi- 
tions, the first of which was the Swedish Ter- 
centenary just closed. Another of the main 
galleries is reserved for the paintings of Wil- 
mington’s famous illustrator and one of Amer- 
ica’s great teachers, Howard Pyle. 

At the rear are the Bancroft and Pyle li- 
braries, which contain literature about the 
pictures in these two permanent collections. 
In the Bancroft library are 1,000 volumes on 
the pre-Raphaelites and general art. Offices, 
children quarters and service rooms are given 
generous space. The building was designed 
along the lines of early Delaware architecture 
by G. Morris Whiteside II, Victorine Homsey 
and Samuel Homsey. 


The Delaware Art Center came into being, 
essentially, because of the interest of an 
American chemist, Samuel R. Bancroft, in 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Millais and other pre- 
Raphaelites 51 years ago. Since 1912 the 
Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts had 
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struggled to support the cause of art in Dela- 
ware within necessarily limited scopes. Then 
in 1931 came the generous offer of the late 
Mrs. Samuel Bancroft, Jr., Joseph Bancroft 
and Mrs. John Bird to give to the state, 
through the Society, the famous Bancroft col- 
lection. This gift, however, was dependent 
upon the Society providing a suitable build- 
ing to house the collection. In addition to the 
collection and library, the offer included the 
plot of land on which the Delaware Art Cen- 
ter now stands. The Society undertook the 
drive in 1936. 

Irving Warner was chairman of the build- 
ing committee. Serving on the sub-committees 
were: architectural, N. C. Wyeth and Lam- 
mont Copeland; property development, Sam- 
uel B. Bird; construction, H. Belin du Pont; 
educational, Henryette Whiteside and Jane 
Driver; exhibitions, Frank E. Schoonover; 
gallery administration, Gertrude Brinckle and 
Constance Moore. Miss Moore is director of 
the center and Mrs. Henry H. Rockwell is 
curator of the Bancroft collection. 

“Built around the 19th century English pre- 
Raphaelite school, with the Bancroft collec- 
tion as its nucleus,” writes Dorothy Grafly of 
the Philadelphia Record, “the center com- 
bines opportunity for service with homage to 
a literary art bias peculiar to the Victorian 
era. 

“Like many another gathered during the 
last century, the Bancroft collection is pecu- 
liarly personal, having been developed less 
from a study viewpoint than from that of in- 
dividual taste. 

“Samuel Bancroft, who purchased his first 
picture, Water Willow by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, in 1887, was roused to desire for pos- 
session from a staunch Quaker background by 
the lure of the artist’s color. Bancroft, chem- 
ist and head of a thriving textile business, 
knew color. 

“Using that knowledge as a springboard, 
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he immersed himself in the pre-Raphaelite 
school, acquiring in 1892 from dispersal of 
the Leyland collection in London the nucleus 
for his own. 

“In his home, soon to be turned over to 
the wreckers, he developed an appropriate 
setting for the paintings, and a library for 
the prints, manuscripts and books so insepara- 
bly linked with the pre-Raphaelite brush. 

“Tt is, in fact, this linking of brush and 
pen that gives the Wilmington museum a 
flavor of its own and, at the same time, ex- 
plains that city’s art trend toward illustra- 
a 

“While pre-Raphaelite art may attract to 
Wilmington the specialist and advanced stu- 
dent, it harbors for layman and amateur the 
danger of overemphasis on a creative trend 
peculiarly segregated and stylized. The bur- 
den placed upon a museum by such a nucleus 
can be carried only by the intelligent use of 
a transient gallery, where at all times a bal- 
ance may be preserved between romantic 
specialization and the main stream of cre- 
ative progress.” 





Kennebunk’s Brick Store 
The Brick Store, built in 1825 by William 


Lord, a youthful merchant of Kennebunk, .- 


Maine, is being opened this Summer as an 
art center for the third season by a great- 
granddaughter. The second story is fitted up 
as a small historical museum with a picture 
gallery adjoining it. In the latter, will be 
four changing exhibitions during July and 
August, opening with a show of drawings by 
American artists from Benjamin West to the 
moderns, loaned by the American Federation 
of Arts. These are supplemented by hand col- 
ored engravings of birds by the modern Audu- 
bon, Rex Brasher. The latter part of July 
will be given over to reproductions of Van 
Gogh paintings, lent by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. 

Directors of the galleries are Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor N. Camp of Ormond Beach. Fla. Mr. 
Camp is president of the Daytona Beach Art 
League, and Mrs. Camp is president of the 
Garden Club of Daytona Beach and Ormond. 





Painters of Two Generations 

A large and varied exhibition of oils by 
many of the country’s leading painters of the 
present and previous generation is the July 
attraction at the Ferargil Galleries, New York. 
Representing today are Thomas H. Benton, 
Charles Cagle, Clarence Carter, John E. Cos- 
tigan, Phil Dike, Lamar Dodd, Warren Ford, 
Bertram Hartman, Luigi Lucioni, Paul Sample, 
M. Elizabeth Price and Theodore Van Soelen. 

The earlier men are lead by George In- 
ness, whose Golden Day, painted in 1891, is 
illustrative of that deeptoned richness that 
characterized the Hudson River landscape 
style—verdant greens, golden browns. Others 
are Arthur B. Davies, Elihu Vedder, R. Sloan 
Bredin and J. Alden Weir. 


Portrait for Sale—$104 


Latest news on the Willy Pogany-Connie 
Bennett feud is that the portrait of the actress, 
the one she claimed libeled her thighs, is for 
sale at $104. The New York Daily News, 
under the caption “Sheriff Can Get It for 
You Wholesale,” says that the Sheriff in Hol- 
lywood has been instructed to sell the paint- 
ing for $104 to cover court costs of the 
Pogany-Bennett litigation which the artist 
lost. This is $396 less than the actress was 
willing to pay for it and $3,396 less than 
Pogany wanted. The portrait was reproduced 
in the Ist December, 1937, issue of THe Art 
Dicest, when it first “broke” in the news. 
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The Colonies 


Art has again, as every summer, repaired 
to the rustic byways, and again the annual 
shows are being hung at the summer colonies. 
At Old Lyme, Conn., the Lyme Art Gallery 
has opened a new wing as a feature of its 
14th annual season. Group exhibitions are 
hanging all through the summer representing 
the members of the Lyme Art Association. 
Further north, at Gloucester, Mass., the North 
Shore Arts Association opens its 16th annual 
July 3 with a large show that hangs until 
after Labor Day. At Ogunquit, Maine, the 
Art Center’s annual, the same age as Glou- 
cester’s, opens July 3 and continues until 
Sept. 4. In New York state, the Woodstock 
Artists Association is in its 19th year with 
a series of seven exhibitions scheduled through 
the end of September. 


The Southern Vermont Artists open their 
exhibition at the Burr and Burton Seminary, 
Manchester, August 27 this year. At Spring 
Lake, N. J., the American Artists Professional 
League’s N. J. chapter opens its show this 
month, holding it on view until September 6. 
Back on the Massachusetts “North Shore,” 
the Rockport Art Association has divided its 
important summer annual into two parts, run- 
ning the two shows July 2-30 and August 3- 
Sept. 7. This show, one of the oldest, is now 
in its 18th year. The Bearskin Neck Art 
Gallery, also in Rockport, has resumed its 
summer exhibitions by North~- Shore artists 
under the direction of Arthur C. Smith. 


The Central Connecticut Art Center at 
Marlborough, Conn., now in its third year, 
has scheduled five shows beginning this month 
and lasting through Sept. 11. Many other 
spots along the seashore and countryside are 
engaged in assembling their annuals. 





Jersey Artists Organize 

For the purpose of advancing both sculp- 
ture and watercolor painting, an organization 
has been formed by New Jersey artists called 
the New Jersey Water Color and Sculpture 
Society. At the first regular meeting, held re- 
cently in Montclair, the following officers were 
elected: Haynesworth Baldrey, president; 
Gertrude Schweitzer, vice-president; Kenneth 
Greene recording secretary; Kent Day Coes, 
corresponding secretary; and Kathleen Voute, 
treasurer. The organization is open to past 
and present residents of the state who are 
sculptors or watercolorists. Mr. Coes’ address 
is: 28 Gates Avenue, Montclair. 





WPA to Cut Pay 


Beginning July 10, six thousand New York- 
ers on the WPA Arts Projects will have their 
monthly pay cut from $103.40 to $98.70, ac- 
cording to a dispatch in the New York Times. 
The reduction was necessitated by orders 
from Washington, fixing the top wage for re- 
lief workers in New York City at the latter 
figure. The announcement was made by Paul 
Edwards, administrative officer in charge of 
the WPA music, art, theatre, writers’ and 
historical records survey projects. 





Contemporaries in Newark 


An all-Summer exhibition of contemporary 
Americans is on view at the Co-operative Gal- 
lery, Newark, N. J., featuring work in several 
media by younger artists. Among those in- 
cluded are: Gus Mager, Joe Jones, Maxwell 
Simpson, Raphael Soyer, Joseph Van Ramp, 
George Picken, Adolf Konrad, Gene Sparks, 
Murray Kusanobu, Thomas Nagai, Amalia 
Ludwig, Leonard Pytlak, I. Muse, Bernar 
Gussow and Joseph Stella. 
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Rural Tranquility: Avotr DeHn (Lithograph) 


Collectors to Distribute Dehn Lithograph 


AS THE FIRST MOVE of its second year in 
campaigning “To encourage the production 
and distribution of fine art in America,” the 
Collectors of American Art have designated 
Adolf Dehn’s lithograph of Rural Tranquility 
as one of its presentation prints for 1933-39. 
Impressions of this print, together with others 
to be selected later, will be distributed to 
members of the society who do not receive 
paintings in exchange for their $5 annual 


dues. 


Dehn has long been a leading figure in 
contemporary American art, and the Collec- 
tors’ print, with its soft atmospheric lines and 
lyrical sense of nature, is typical of his best 
landscape work. 

Last year the society distributed among its 


members 211 works of art, comprising 11 
paintings and 200 prints, divided equally be- 
tween Stow Wengenroth’s lithograph Early 
Summer and Reginzld Marsh’s etching Loco- 
motive Watering. Memberships for 1938-39, 
both new and renewals, are being received 
at the headquarters, 38 West 57th Street, 
New York, in numbers that indicate still 
greater success for the society’s objectives 
during its sophomore yeat. The percentage of 
renewals shows wide satisfaction of the mem- 
bers with the first year’s achievements. 


A copy of the society’s Bulletin, the first 
publication of the Collectors, will be mailed 
to the first 100 new members. Application 
should be made to Emily A. Francis, presi- 
dent, at 38 West 57th Street, New York. 





They “Shagged” 


As A WIND-UP to the season and an inaugural 
of its annual Summer show, the Clay Club, 
a group of young New York sculptors, staged 
last month its annual frolic in a Staten Island 
mud-hole. Each June the group takes a bus- 
man’s holiday away from the skyscrapers and 
return to an old clay pit in Staten Island 
where their itching fingers revel in the oozing 
earth and a heroic status rises out of the 
mud. This year it was a monument to Shag- 
gin’ (i. e. a dance). 


The Club now owns an earthy-looking sta- 
tion wagon and it was able to transport an 
armature along with the sandwiches and 
sculptors to the picnic grounds. The fame of 
these picnics has traveled far and when the 
picnickers arrived a newsreel camera, and a 
New York Herald Tribune reporter were set 
to record the primeval antics. With all thirty 
working, the mud started flying in bucket bri- 
gades and in short order a group of two 


modern figures, “peckin’ ’n posin’” had been 
modeled to the hcight of nearly eight feet. 
At the base a bar of syncopated music was 
inscribed and just as everything was finished 
and the tired group sat to their sandwiches 
and to contemplate their graven image some- 
one piped forth on a saxophone the com- 
pelling rhythm of Swing High, Swing Low. 
All thirty began shaggin’. 

The summer show back at the clubhouse 
is comprised entirely of terra cottas and, 
though it does not reflect the complete aban- 
don of the group in their mudhole, it is mod- 
ern, lively, and distinguished for its experi- 
mental freedom. 





Gaw Painting Bought 

William Gaw, honored. recently by the San 
Francisco Art Museum with its first one man 
show, has been further honored by the mu- 
seum by the purchase of his oil landscape, 
Vesper Hour. The painting was awarded the 
San Francisco Art Association purchase prize. 
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Annual “Founder’s Show” Opens at Grand Central Art Galleries 


Fitunc the large Sargent gallery and two 
adjoining rooms, the 16th annual “Founder's 
Show” has been placed on view at the Grand 
Central Galleries, New York, the exhibits 
numbering 86 paintings and 14 pieces of 
sculpture. Holding a leading place are 24 
artists who have agreed to do portraits of 
the lay members when the annual drawing 
takes place the evening of Nov. 17. Among 
these are Jerry Farnsworth, John C. Johansen, 
William Steene, Raymond P. R. Neilson, Hen- 
ry R. Rittenberg, Howard Chandler Christy, 
Wayman Adams, Albert Herter, Salvatore Las- 
cari, Margery Ryerson, Ivan Olinsky, Kyohei 
Inukai, Sidney E. Dickinson, Margaret Fitz- 
hugh Browne, and George Lawrence Nelson. 


League Show in Jersey 


Mrs, William Wemple, A.A.P.L. State Chap- 
ter Chairman for New Jersey, is conducting 
the second large exhibition for American 
Artists Professional League Members at the 
Hotel Warren, Spring Lake, from July 1 to 
September 8. It is a successful project, well 
planned by the active members of the chapter 
and it is estimated that four or five thousand 
visitors will view the exhibit. At the opening 
luncheon, Friday, July 1, there will be several 
speakers, music and a reception. Ex-Governor 
Hoffman, who has done much for art in New 
Jersey, will be the principal speaker. 

An award of $50 will be presented by the 


Six leading miniature painters, Malthe Has- 
selriis, Maria J. Strean, Grace Murray, Elsie 
Dodge Pattee, Mabel Welch and Sarah E. 
Cowan, have agreed to do miniature portraits. 
Ruth Brooks and Oronzio Maldarelli will do 
portrait heads in bronze. 

Although predominantly conservative in 
style, the show is extremely varied in mood 
and subject matter. There are marines by 
Jonas Lie, Frederick Waugh, Paul Dougherty, 
Gordon Grant, Charles R. Peterson, and im- 
portant landscapes by W. Elmer Schofield, 
Ogden M. Pleissner, Chauncey F. Ryder, Carl 
Wuerner, George Elmer Browne, Bruce Crane, 
Carl Rungius, John M. Sitton and Guy Wig- 
gins. Figure compositions are by such artists 


Hotel Warren and a $20 award is to be given 
by the New Jersey Chapter of the American 
Artists Professional League. 

There will be also two honorable men- 
tions to the members whose work is selected 
by votes of visitors during the two months of 
the exhibition. Mrs. W. H. D. Koerner of 
Allenhurst is chairman and the Hotel War- 
ren is putting several large rooms at the 
disposal of the hanging committee. A Sales 
Hostess will superintend the sale of exhibits. 
There will be free classes in modeling and 
art appreciation in connection with the ex- 
hibit and gallery talks at frequent intervals 
by W. Percy Couse, Clara Stroud and Fritz 
Cleary. 
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as Robert Brackman, Frederick C. Frieseke, 
F. Luis Mora, Jerome Myers and Robert 
Philipp. Among the still lifes is Meditation, 
a typical oriental subject by Hovsep Push- 
man, who nearly always receives the largest 
number of votes by lay members. 

Lay members pay $350 annually and artist 
members on being elected agree to contribute 
a painting or a bronze each year for three 
years. Between now and the evening of the 
drawing, lay members will visit the galleries 
and file with the director a list of their fa- 
vorite exhibitors. The first name drawn will 
have first choice, the second name _ second 
choice, etc. Last year 119 participated in the 
drawing. 





Sert, Franco Aide, Here 


Countering the charges made by the Loyalist 
government that the Spanish Insurgents have 
ruthlessly destroyed the nation’s artistic heri- 
tage, Jose Maria Sert, Spanish painter who is 
also General Franco’s attache to the Vatican, 
charges that the Loyalists are the ones who 
have maliciously destroyed works of art, par- 
ticularly in churches. 

“Sert said,’ according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, “that before he returned 
to Vatican City he would tour insurgent Spain 
and study the possibility of restoring some of 
the damaged buildings and works of art. He 
was optimistic that out of the present Spanish 
conflict would evolve new forms of Spanish 
art.” The artist came to this country to ex- 
amine and possibly retouch the murals he 
painted in the Sert Room at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, and in the buildings at Rocke- 
feller Center. 

Among the “Books Received” listed in this 
issue of THe Art D:cest are a number of 
pamphlets sent by the Spanish Government 
describing the art situation from the Loyalists’ 
point of view. These may be had from the 
Spanish Embassy, Washington. 





Rocky Mountain Exhibit Ready 


With Chicago’s Daniel Catton Rich as sole 
juryman, the 44th Annual Exhibition of 
Rocky Mountain artists at the Denver Art 
Museum opens July 7 and will continue until 
August 15. Two prizes are to be awarded in 
this annual open exhibition, the Edward 
J. Yetter Memorial Prize of $100 for the best 
landscape oil to be selected by the juror, 
and a $50 prize for the most popular picture 
in the show. 
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‘Take It or Leave It’ 


Wuite the unionized artists seem to have 
the upper hand in New York in connection 
with the decorations at the New York World’s 
Fair, the reverse appears to be true in San 
Francisco where a similar World’s Fair is in 
preparation. According to Glenn Wessels, 
writing in the Argonaut, the Fair authorities 
have rejected the proposals of a wage scale 
demanded by the Artists Union and are issu- 
ing contracts on a “take it or leave it” basis. 

In consultation with the Artists Congress 
and the Artists’ Council of the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association, the Artists Union of 
that city formulated the following wage scale: 
master artists or supervisors, $3 per hour; 
assistants, $2; students or apprentices, $1; 
mural painting on contract, approximately $15 
per square foot. “When the artists were sum- 
moned to receive contracts by Fair officials,” 
writes Wessels, “it was found that the pay 
offered amounted to about $5 a square foot, 
and that the contracts offered prevented any 
discussion of grievances. The Exposition offi- 
cials seemed to feel that the artists should 
be glad to work for the glory of it, and also 
assume responsibility for insurance, trans- 
portation and installation of the works.” 

Wessels, who believes that the scale asked 
by the union “is certainly not out of line,” 
adds that “many competent artists are to be 
found who will work for next to nothing, 
having already economic security of a sort 
and being willing to gamble for more fame 
or notoriety and the additional chance for 
personal connections with people in authority. 
A good many of them are sincerely con- 
vinced that the ‘patron’ system is the only 
economic hope for the creative artist. For 
this reason it is extremely probable that the 
Artist’s Union will lose out in its demands 
upon officials who, practically enough, are out 
to get the most for the least possible for 
the Fair.” 

Philosophically, Wessels concludes that 
“after so much romantic talk about the joy 
of a life of pure expression, it will take a 

few years to ‘sell’ the idea that the trained 
mural artist is really a sort of engineer, and 
should be paid accordingly.” 





Los Angeles Freed 

[Continued from page 5] 

tor, is now administrative director in charge 
of financial and administrative matters, and 
it is expected that E. Roscoe Shrader, dean 
of the Otis Art Institute, will fill the newly- 
titled position of director of art instruction. 

“In all probability,” continues Millier, “a 
year will elapse before effects of the change 
are appreciably noticeable in better service. 

“Since 1933, when the old Museum Patrons’ 
Association withdrew from the museum and 
became the Los Angeles Art Association, two 
movements—one to free the museum depart- 
ments, the other to establish a new art mu- 
seum—have engaged local art lovers. 

“Whatever may or may not be done toward 
new museums, it seems clear to this writer 
that co-operative support could now build 
the Los Angeles Museum’s freed art depart- 
ment into a vital community-serving institu- 
tion. It has the art. collectors and, in Dr. 
Hekking, an experienced director. 

“The same legislation has made possible 
the future growth of Otis Art Institute and 
looks toward the erection there of a special 
art gallery to serve the school.” 

This, writes Mr. Harrison, “is the biggest 
cultural step ever taken in Los Angeles. It 
dates hack to the State Constitutional Amend- 
ment of 1936, lost at the polls but receiving 
480,000 votes—proof of California art interest. 
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Too Much for Me: Guy Maccoy 


Some Looked North 


“Look north from Radio City and paint 
what you see.” 

With that request from their sponsoring 
gallery, Contemporary Arts, New York, a 
group of 20 young artists have provided 
material for an unusual theme exhibition that 
remains on view until July 16. 

Art will not be regimented, however, and 
each one of the canvases is vastly different 
from the others. One artist looked East; an- 
other looked down; a third daydreamed. Some 
painted New York in a haze; some saw mys- 
tery in its steel and concrete towers; several 
espied Central Park in the northern distance 
and painted almost pastoral scenes. One just 
gave up and painted the city’s non-objectivity. 

Sarah Raker served her vision of the city 
in New York on a Platter—unleavened and 
abstract. John C. Pellew, recent newcomer 
to the Metropolitan Museum’s Hearn collec- 
tion, looked down and saw his favorite sub- 
ject the “El” whizzing around a bend. Guy 
Maccoy said Too Much for Me and sat down 
for some intellectual pondering with areas, 
dotted lines and patterns. Iskantor took a 
Bird’s Eye View; Robert Blinn saw the round 
dome of Mecca Temple amid the sharp sky- 
scraper peaks; Herbert Barnett saw Pattern. 

In like manner, each of the artists took an 
individual glance at the city and saw differ- 
ently with the mind’s eye. Others represented 
are: Gershon Benjamin, Louis Bosa, Tekla 
Hoffman, Boris Kagen, Bernard Klonis, Sig- 
mund Kozlow, Tony Mattei, Liza Mank, Alice 
Neel, Genoi Pettit, and Max Schnitzler. 





Gratings From the Nutmeg 

The new Connecticut Nutmeg, a paper ed- 
ited by the “flower” of the nation’s literary 
and critical gentry, had the following review 
of the Silvermine Guild exhibition, written 
by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.: “I’ve never been 
much of a connoisseur of art, and I must 
confess I can’t see anything to the 1938 va- 
riety. The classic walls of the quaint club- 
house were covered with the greatest medley 
of messes. Yet one of them was impressive. 
It was the figure of a horse standing up on 
his hind legs, a halo over his head. Some- 
wheres there was a copy of the New York 
Herald Tribune; the rears of two naked peo- 
ple holding hands; and a lot of other dizzy 
doings. Looked oddly enough as if Dopey, 
the seventh dwarf, might have painted them 
on awakening from a horrible nightmare.” 
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Second Report on the Treasury Art Projects 
Colorado 


Frank Mechau, two murals, Indian Fight, Corral, 
in Colorado Springs, P. O 


A COMPLETE sUMMARY of the 186 painting 
and sculpture projects executed under the 
Treasury Department Art Projects from its 
inception through Jan. 4, 1938, appeared in 
the Ist Mazch issue of THe Art Dicest. 
Printed below is a supplementary listing of 
all Treasury Department Art Projects com- 
pleted between Jan. 4 and through June 30, 
totalling 243 commissions. This listing was 
compiled through the co-operation of Forbes 
Watson, advisor to the Section of Painting 
& Sculpture of the Treasury Department: 


Alabama 


Frank Anderson, mural, Spirit of Steel, in Fairfield, 


P. O. 

Harwood Steiger, mural,.Harvest at Ft. Payne, in 
Fort Payne, P. O. 

Kelly Fitzpatrick, mural, Early Industry of Dale 
County, in Ozark, P. O. 

Conrad Albrizzio, mural, Shipment of First Iron 
Produced in Russellville, in Russellville, P. O. 


Arizona 


Oscar Berninghaus, two murals, Pioneer Communi- 
cation, in Phoenix, P. O. 

Laverne Black, two murals, The Progress of the 
Pioneer, in Phoenix, P. O. 


California 


Henry Lion, two plaster reliefs, 
Angeles P. O. & Ct. H 
Fletcher Martin, mural, Transportation of the 
Mail, in San Pedro, P. 0 
Norman Chamberlain, mural, 
in Selma, P. O. 
James Holden, mural, 
Turlock, P. O. 
Thomas Laman, mural, 
in Whittier, P. O. 
Stuart — carved wooden Grille, 
Bell, P. ; 
Suzanne Seles mural, Incidents in Calif. His- 
tory, in Berkeley, P. O. 


Eagles, in Los 


Land of Irrigation, 
Arrival of the Siage, in 
Shepherd with Flocks, 


Eagle, in 


David Slivka, bas-relief, Pony Express, in Ber- 
keley, P. O. ; 
Stuart Holmes, carved wooden grille, Eagle, in 


Claremont, P. O. 
Milford Zornes, mural, 
Claremont, P. 
Sherry Peticolas and Gordon Newell, carved wood- 
en plaque, Eagle, in Colton, P. O. 
James Redmond, mural, Early California, Comp- 
ton, P, O. 

Thomas Laman, four murals, Land, Water, Min- 
ing and Forestry, in Eureka, P. O. & Ct. H. 
Viadimir Nemkoff, carved wooden Panel, Early 

California, in Hollister, P. O. 
Gordon Newell & Sherry Peticolas, 
Horsemen, in Hollywood, oO. 
Gordon Newell 
Buffalo & Bear, 
Belle Baranceanu, mural, 

La Jolla, P. O. 
Ray Boynton, 12 lunettes, Agriculture, 
and Irrigation, in Modesto, P. O. 5 
Henrietta Shore, mural, Monterey Bay, in Mon- 


California Landscape, in 


bas-relief, 
& Sherry Petico'as, bas-relief, 
in Inglewood, P. O. 

California Landscape, in 


Mining 


terey, P. O. ‘ 

Stuart Holmes, carved wooden grille, Eagle, in 
Oceanside, P. O. 

Sygemund Sazevich, low relief panel, The Letter, 


in Roseville, P. O. 

Richard O'Hanlon, two reliefs, Cowboy ¢€ Catile- 
man, in Salinas. P. 

Gordon Newell & Sherry “Petticolas, relief plaques, 
Transportation of the Mail, in the San Fer- 
nando, P. O. 

Michael von Meyer, carved wooden grille, Early 
Pioneers, in Santa Clara, P. O. 

Henrietta Shore, 4 lunettes, Limestone Quarries, 
in Santa Cruz, P. O. 

Thomas Laman, all-over murals, Early California, 
in San Mateo, P. O. 

Sygmund Sazevich, wooden grille, in San Mateo, 
P. oO 


Mallette Dean, murals, in Sebastopol, P. O. 

Gordon K. Grant, all-over mural, Agriculiure 
and Industries of Ven:ura, in Ventura, P. O. 

George Harris, mural, in Woodland, P. 0. 


Connecticut 


Thomas La Farge, three murals, Morning Watch, 
Furling Sails-Sunset, in New London, P. 0. 
Aldis B. Browne, II, mural, History of the Coast 

Guard Service, in New London Coast Guard 
Academy. 
Arnold Blanch, mural, Building Norwalk, in Nor- 


Eagle, in §8o. 
Norwalk, P. O. 

James Daugherty, mural, Modern Life, in Stam- 
ford, Fairfield, Court Housing Project. 
enry Kreis, sculpture-stone, Mother and Child, 
Neighbors, in Stamford, Fairfield Court Housing 
Project. 

Ann Brockman McNulty, mural, View of Stam- 
ford, in Stamford, Fairfield, Court Housing 
Project. 

Edna Reindel, mural, Still Life ¢ Landscape, in 
Stamford, Fairfield, Court Housing Project. 

Saul Berman, mural, Thompsonville, in Thomp- 
sonville, P. O. 

Amy Jones, mural, The vara Post Office Site 
Controversy, in Winsted, . 
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sculpture-stone, 


Gladys Caldwell, ans. Moun- 
tain Sheep, in Denver, 

Frank Mechau, all-over soo ay Wild Horses, 
Working Catile, in Glenwood Springs, P. O. 


Delaware 


William D. White, murals, 
Summer, in Dover, P. O. 
Albert Pels, mural, Landing of the Swedes in 
Wilmington, in Wilmington P. O. & Ct. H. 
Herman Zimmerman, two murals, Chemistry € 
Industry, Chemistry & Agriculture, in Wilming- 

ton P, O. & Ct, H. 


District of Columbia 


Chaim Gross, limestone relief, Construction, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Building, 

Robert Laurent, limestone relief, Shipping, in 
Federal Trade Commission Building. 

Concetta Scaravaglione, lintestone et, Agri- 
culture, in Federal Trade Commission Building. 

Carl Schmitz, limestone relief, Foreign Trade, in 
Federal Trade Commission Building. 

Sydney Waugh, two eagie models, Two Eagles, 
in Federal Trade Commission Building. 

Daniel Boza, mural panel, Emancipation of the 
American Negro, in Howard University. 

Louis Bouche, mural, Activiiies of the Justice 
Department, in the Dept, of Justice Building. 
Charles T. Henry, murals, Consiruc.ion, Power 
€ Transporiation, in Dept. of Labor, Building. 
Daniel G. Olney, sculpture, Emancipa.ion of the 
Colored Man, in the Langston Terrace Housing 

Project. 

Domenico Mortelliot, mural, Habitat backgrounds 
in cages in Bird and Pachyderm Houses, in Na- 
tional Zoological Park. 

Erwin Springweiler, sculpture, Staiue of Ant-eater, 
in the National Zoological Park. 

Heinz Warneke, sculpture, Tumbling Bears, in 
National Zoo.ogical Park. 

Karl Free, two murals, Arrival of Mail in New 
Ams.erdam & French Explorers and Indians, 
in Post Office Dept. Building. 

George Harding, two murals, Franklin Signing 
Post Receipt Book & Dispaich Riders in Revo- 
lutionary War, in Post Office Dept. Bldg. 

Doris Lee, two murals, Couniry Pos’, General 
S.ore & Post Office, in Post Office Building. 

Harold Weston, eight murals, Construc.ion of 
Treasury Buildings and Procurement Division 
Activities, in Procurement Division. 


Florida 


Alexander Sambugnac, two stone reliefs, 
and Hope, Wisdom and Courage, 
P. Oo. & Ct. H 

Charles Rosen, 
Beach, P. O. 

George 8S. Hill, two murals, one stone paw. 
Guard Air Service, in St. Petersburg, C. G. A. 8. 


Georgia 


Daniel Boza, mural, Don Quixo‘e, in Atlanta, Tech- 
wood Homes Housing Project 

Earl J. Neff, six murals, Characters from Uncle 
Remus &.ories, in the Atlanta, Techwood Homes 
Housing Project. 

Orville Carroli, eleven murals in nursery, Char- 
aciers of Grimes Fairy Tales, in Atlanta, Uni- 
versity Homes Housing Project. 

Jack McMillen, mural, Atlantic and West Point 
Railroad, in College Park, P. 0. 

—_— mural, Morgan Raiders, in Gainesville, 


Rocky 


Harvest, Spring € 


Love 
in "Miami, 


mural, Seminole Indians, in Palm 


David Hutchison, mural, General Oglethorpe Con- 
cludes a Treaty of Peace with the Creek In- 
dians, in the Jesup, Ga., P. 


Idaho 


Elizabeth Lochrie, mural, Pioneers on the Oregon, 
in Burley, P. 


SBinck 


Karl Kelpe, mural, Pioneers, in Carthage, P. O. 

Edgar Milier, sculpture, Seven Animal Figures, in 
Chicago, Jane Addams Housing Project. 

Julio de Diego, mural, Fruits of Na.ure, in Chi- 
cago, Fort Sheridan. 

Harry Sternberg, mural, The Epoch of a Great 
Ciiy, in Chicago, Lakeview Post Office. 

Charles Turzak, mural, Symbols € Instruments 
relaiing to ihe Army, in the Chicago, Post 
Office Building. 

Aaron Bohrod, mural, Breaking the Prairie, in 
Salesburg, P. O. 

Charles Turzak, mural, in Lemont, P. 0. 

Avery Johnson, mural, /ndustrial Marseilles, in 
Marseilles, P. O. 

Miriam McKinnie, mural, in Marshall, P. O. 

William Schwartz, mural, River Boat & Bridge, 
in Pittsfield, Ill. 


Indiana 


Reva Jackman, mural, Covered Wagon to Indiana, 
in Attica, P. O. 

Henrick Martin Mayer, mural, Down to the Ferry, 
in Aurora, P. O. 

Orville Carroll, mural, Building the Industrial, in 
Batesville, P.O. 

Jesse Hull Mayer, Jr., mural, Arrival of the Mail 
in Culver, in Culver, P. O. 

Joe Cox, mural, Clearing the Right of Way, in 
Garrett, P. O. 

Grant Christian, thirteen mural panels, Early 
and Present Day Indianapolis Life, in Indianapo- 
lis, P. O. & Ct, H, 


Remmood L. Morris, mural, The Evening Mail, in 
htstown, P. O. 


Grant Christian, mural, Waiting for the Mail, in 
Nappanee, P. O. 

Alan Tompkins, mural, Indian Farm — Sunday 
Afternoon, in North Manchester, P. O. 

Donald Mattison, mural, Couniry Cousins, in 
Union City, P. 0. 


lowa 
ee. mural, Evolution of Corn, in Ames, 


Francis Robert White, all-over murals, Community 
Service, Development | of the West, in Cedar 
Rapids, P. O. & Ct. 

Tom Savage, mural, The New Calf, in Jefferson, 


Criss Giasell mural, Rural Free Delivery, in Leon, 
Lee Allen, mural, Erosion and its Prevention, in 

Onawa, P. O. 
Hollanders Setile In 


Byron Ben Boyd, mural, 
Pella, in Pella, P, O. 


Kansas 
Dorothea Tomlinson, mural, Wheat Center, in 


Hoisington, P. O. 
Birger ~~ mural, Smoky River, in Linds- 
Kentucky 


borg, 

Ward Lockwood, mural, Daniel Boone's Arrival 
with North Carolinians, in Lexington, P. 0. 
& Ct. H. 

Orville Carroll, all-over murals, Pioneer Life, in 
Louisville Marine Hospital. 
Frank Long, six mural panels, 

Louisville, P. O. 


Louisiana 


Xavier Gonzales, four mural panels, Strawberry 
Farming, in Hammond, P. O. 


Maryland 


Henri Brenner, plaster sculpture, 
tion, in Aberdeen, P. O. 

Frank Long, three murals, Transportation of the 
Mail, in Hagerstown, oO. 

Mitchell Jameison, one mural, 
Upper Marlboro, P. O. 


Massachuzetts 


George Aarons, sculpture bas-relief and figure 
group, Industry, Boston, Old Harbor Village 
Housing Project. 

Frederick A. Brunner, sculpture, Decora ‘ive relief, 
in Boston Old Harbor Village Housing Project. 

Arthur W. Oakman, all-over mural, O/d Harbor, 
Boston Old Harbor Village Housing Project. 

William L. Stevens, two murals, arly 
School and Main Delivery, in Dedham, P. 0. 

Umberto Romano, all-over murals, Early History 
of Springfield, in Springfield, P. O. 

Fortunato Tarquinio, two sculpture medallions, 
George Washing:on and Benjamin Franklin, in 
Wakefield, P. O. 

Walter Hancock, plaster sculpture, New England 
Post Rider, in West Springfield, P. O. 


Michigan 
Allan Thomas, mural, Extending the Frontier, in 
Crystal Falls, oO. 
Dewey Albinson, mural, Marquette Exploring 
Shores of Lake Superior, in Marquette, P. 0. 
= mural, Plymouth Trail, in Plymouth, 


Ohio Scene, in 


Commemora- 


Tobacco Cutters, in 


Minnesota 


David M. Granahan, mural, Cultivation of Rasp- 
berries, in Hopkins, P. O. 

David M. Granahan, mural, Construction, S8t. 
Cloud, in St. Cloud, P. O. 


Mississippi 
Louis Raynaud, mural, Life on the Coast, in Bay 
St. Louis. 


Simka Simkhovitch, mural, Pursuits € Life in 
Miss. in Jackson P. O. & Ct. H, 


Missouri 


H. Louis Freund, two lunettes, Wheat Farming é 
Chicken Hatcheries, in Clinton, P. 

Joseph Meert, mural, Contemporary Life in Mo., 
in Marceline, P. O 


Montana 


Elizabeth Lochrie, mural, News from The States, 
in Dillon, P. O. 


Nebraska 


Eugene Trentham, awe, Baling Hay in the Early 
Days, in O'Neil, P. 


New H ampshire 


R. Crawford Livingston, mural, First Post Rider 
of Plymou‘h, in Plymouth 

Andrew Winter, mural, New “Hampshire Sugar 
Camp, in Woifeboro, P. oO. 


New Jersey 


Albert Kotin, two murals, The Marsh & The City, 
in Arlington, Pp, oO. 

Aaron Douglas, mural, Education of the Col- 
ored Man, in Atlantic City Holmes Village 
Housing Project. 

Grace Greenwood, murals, Industrial Scenes, in 
Camden, Westfield Acres Housing Project. 

Marion Greenwood, murals, Industrial Scenes, in 
Camden, Westfield Acres Housing Project. 

Ahron Ben-Shmuel, sculpture, Workers, in Cam 
den, Westfield Acres Housing Project. 

Bruno Neri, es relief, Rural Delivery, ix 
Cliffside Park, P 
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Gerald Foster, all-over murals, oe from the 


Continen‘al War, in Cranford, o. 
James Chapin, mural, in Gen Rides, P. O. 
Ramuald Kraus, statue, Jus‘ice, in Newark Ct. H. 
Charles W. Ward, mural, Second Battle of Trenton 
& Rural Delivery, in Trenton, P. O. 


New Mexico 


Loren Mozley, mural, Indian Revolt of 1680 
against the Spaniards, in Albusuerque, P. O. 

Paul — mural, New Mexican Town, in Clovis, 
P. 0. 

Kenneth Adams, mural, Mountains & Yucca, in 
Deming, P. 

o— A. Fleck, mural, First Mail Crossing Raton 

Pass, in Raton, P. O. 

Theodore van Soelen, mural, Buffalo Range, in 
Portales, P. O. 

Emil Bisttram, mural, Justice—Uphold the Right, 
Preven’ ihe Wrong, in Roswell, P. O. & Ct. H. 

William P. Henderson, mural, New Mexico Land- 
scape, in Santa Fe Federal Building. 


New York 


Thomas Donnelly, mural, Fall in the Genesee 
Country, in Attica, P. O. 

Charles Rosen, all-over mural, 
Beacon, in Beacon, P. O. 

Frank Romanelli, all-over mural, 
Buffalo, Marine. 

Bela Janowsky, bronze medallion relief, James 
Fenimore Cooper, in Cooperstown, 

Bernard Gussow, mural, Recreation Hours, in East 
Rochester, P. O. 

Douglass Crockwell, mural, Excavation for Ideal 
Factory, in Endicott, P. O. 

William Gronper, mural, Suburban Post in Winter, 
& Airmait, in Freeport, P. 0. 

Sten Jacobson, terra cotta relief, The Spirit of 
Communication, in Flushing, Forest Hills 
Branch. 

George Picken, eel. Lock on the Champlain, in 
Fort Edward, 

Theodore Eertios oarhiresee. 
plaques, in Geneva, P. O. 
Humbert Albrizio, sculpture relief, Messengers of 

the Mail, in Hamilton, P. O. 

Vincent Glinsky. five bas-relief panels, 
Historical Relief, in Hudson, P 0 

Frederic Knight, all-over murals,” Industries of 
Johnson Ci'y, in Johnson City, P. 

Thomas Donnelly, two murals, /ndian Community 
Cornfield, in Mt. Kisco, P. O. 

Henry Kreis, one marble relief, The Letter, New 
York City, Bronx, P. O. 

Charles Rudy, one marble relief, Noah, 
York City, Bronx, P. O. 

Reginald Marsh, mural paintings in dome of main 
rotunda, New York Harbor, in New York City, 
U. 8S. Customs House. 

Elsie Driggs, two murals, 
N. Y. C. Harlem-McCombs Housing Project. 

Domenico Mortellito, Carved linoleum plaques, 
Decorative Panels, in N. Y. C. Harlem-McCombs 
Housing Project. 

Doris Speigel, all-over murals in Social Room, 
Beach Picnic, in N.Y.C. Harlem-McCombs Hous- 
ing Project. 

a Stenbery, mural, Scenes of New York, in 

Y. C. Harlem-McCombs Housing Project. 

Nein Warneke, sculpture, Tumbling Bears, Four 
Penguins, Two Kneeling Figures, in N. Y. C. 
_Harlem-McCombs Housing Project. 

Richmond Barthe, sculpture, Scenes from Green 
Pastures, in N. Y¥. C. Harlem-McCombs Hous- 
ing Project. 

Louis Lozowick, two murals, New York, New 
Tri-Borough Bridge, in N. Y. C. General P. O. 

Paul Fiene, cast stone, Bear and Deer, in N. Y. C. 
Station O. 

Jacob Getlar Smith, three murals, /ndian Wars, 
Dutch Settlers & Parming, in Nyack, P. O. 

Ernest Peixotto, five murals and ceiling, His- 
oo Incidents of Oyster Bay, in Oyster Bay, 


saa Lontelli, carved flagpole base, portrait bust, 
Animals & Portrait Pe of Theodore Roose- 
velt, in Oyster Bay, P. 

Domenico Mortellito, eartenss murals, Port Chest- 
er Pursui:s and Industries, Port Chester, P. 0. 

Harry L. Lane, three murals, Sailing, Landscape 
and Ligh house, in Port Washington, P. O. 

Guy Pene du Bois, mural, Chief oa John Jay 
Arrives at his Home, in Rye, P. O. 

Guy Pene du Bois, two murals, Saratoga in the 
Racing Season, in Saratoga Springs, P. 

Stephen Etnier, mural, Waiting for the Mail, in 
Spring Valley, P. O. 


North Carolina 


Francis Speight, mural, Cotton Field and Spinning 
Mill, in Gastonia, P. O. 

Richard Jansen, mural, Threshing Grain, in Lin- 
colnton, P. O. 

Dean Cornwell, mural, Sir Walter Raleigh's First 
Landing in North Carolina, in Morganton, P. O. 

David Silvette, three mural — The Found- 
ing of New Bern, in New Bern, Oo 

—s. Samstag, mural, Tobacco, 


Landscape of 
Landscape, in 


five carved stone 


Hudson 


in New 


Animal Fables, in 


a "Reidsville, 


Peitro Lazzari, mural, Kinsfolk of Virginia Dare, 
in Sanford, 

Alice Dineen, mural, in Warrenton, P. O. 

Ohio 

Paul Meltsner, mural, Ohio, in Bellevue, P. O. 

Glenn M. Shaw, thirteen mural panels, Steel In- 
dustry, in Canton, P. O. 

Paul Chidlaw, Frederick Springer, Richard Zoell- 
ner, frieze, Pioneer and Modern Cincinnati, in 
Cincinnati, P. O. 

Charles Campbell, two murals, Children Playing, 
in Cleveland, Lakeview Terrace Housing Project. 

William M. MeVey, seven panels, (carved lime- 
stone) Paul Bunyan, in Cleveland, Lakeview 
Terrace Housing Project. 
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Earl J. Neff, mural frieze, Legends and Fairy 
Stories, in Cleveland, Lakeview Terrace Hous- 
ing Project. 

John Csosz, continuous mural frieze. Early and 
Modern Scenes in Ohio Hisiory, Cleveland, 
University Center Postal Station. 

John J. Smith, ten easel paintings, History of 
F’ight, in Dayton, Army Aeronautical Museum. 

E. Paul Wilhelm, (assisted By inmates) one mu- 
ral panel and decorativespaintings, Vocational 
Training in the Reformatory, in Chillicothe, U. 
S. Industrial Reformatory. 

Seth M. Velsey. bronze sculpture, busts, Wi/bur 
Wright, Orville Wright, in Dayton, Army Aero- 
nautical Museum. 

Roland Schweinsburg, mural, Old Bennett Pottery 
Plant, in East Liverpool, P. O. 

Richard Zoellner, mural, Tobacco Harvest, in 
Georgetown, P. O. 

Richard Zoellner, murals, Fort Hamilion, Agri- 
culture, Industries of Hamilton. 

Sally F. Haley, mural, Mail—The Connecting 
Tink, in McConnellsville, P. O. 

Julius Wyhof, mural, Pioneering to Progress, in 
Mt. Gilead, P. O. 

Clarence Carter, mural, Ohio Flood, 


mouth, P. O 
Oklahoma 
Loren Mozley, mural, Race for Land, in Clinton, 


in Ports- 


Ila McAfee, mural, The Scene Changes, in Cordell, 
P. oO, 


Oregon 


Louis Bunce, mural, Rogue River Indians, in 
Grants Pass, P. O. 

Eric Lamada, mural, Early and Contemporary 
Industries, in Grants Pass, P. O. 

Edmond Fitzgerald, mural, The Trail to Oregon, 
in Ontario, P. O. 


Pennsylvania 


Lorin H. Thompson, two murals, Pioneers of Al- 
toona, in Altoona, P. O. 

Eugene Higgins, mural, The Armistice Letter, in 
Beaver Falls, P. O. 

Roy King, sculpture, Pennsylvania Farming, in 
Bloomsburg, P. O. 

Bruce Mitchell, mural, Columbia Bridge, 
lumbia, P. O. 

Jobn Folinsbee, mural, 
P. oO 


Louis Slobodkin, 
Johnstown, 

Ryah Ludins, 
areth, P. O. 

Walter Gardner, mural, 
in Philadelphia, Station O. 

Robert Larter, two murals, Shipyards at South- 
wark, 1800 & Iron Planta’ion near Southwark, 
1800, in Philadelphia, Southwark Postal Station. 

Jared French, mural, Meal Time with Early Coal 
Miners, in Plymouth, P. O. 

Bertram Goodman, mural Quaker Settlers, in 
Quakerstown, P. O. 

Harry Scheuch, three murals, Local Life and In- 
dustries, in Scottdale, P. O 


South Carolina 


Sheffield Kagy, mural, Past and Present Agricul- 
ture and Industry, in Walterboro, P. O. 

Auriel Bessemer, mural, Industrial Tapestry, in 
Winnsboro, P. O. 


in Co- 
Freeland, in Freeland, 
sculpture, Two Eagles, in 
Cement Industry, in Naz- 


Streets of Philadelphia, 


mural, 


Tennessee 


John H. Fyfe, mural, Mail Delivery to Tranquility, 
in Camden, P. O. 

F. Luis Mora, two murals, Abundance of Today, 
in Clarksville, P. O. 


Texas 
Barse Miller, mural, Texas, in Goose Creek, P. O. 
Virginia 
Roy Hilton, mural, Life in Rockymount, in Rocky- 
mount, P. O. 


Sarah Blakeslee, mural, Apple Orchard, in Stras- 
burg, P. 0. 


Vermont 


Stephen J. Belaski, six murals, Early History of 
Vermont, in Rutland, P. QO. 


Wa-hington 


Ernest Norling, mural, Northwest Logging, in 
Bremerton, P. O. 

Kenneth Callahan, mural, I/ndustries of Lewis 
County in Centralia, P. O. 

David McCosh, mural, Incidents in the Lives of 
Lewis & Clark, in Kelso, P. O. 

Jacob Elshin, mural, Miners at Work, 
ton, P. O. 

Sheffield Kagy, mural, Marine Scenes of Seat- 
tle, in Seattle Marine Hospital. 


Wiscon-in 
Tom Rost, mural, Pioneer Postman, in Elkhorn, 
P.O 


in Ren- 


Elsa Jemue, mural, Development of the Land, in 
Ladysmith, P. O. 

James Watrous, mural, Lumberjack Fight on the 
Flambeau River, in Park Falls, P. O. 

Ricard Brooks, mural, Unifica.ion of America 
through ihe Post, in Richland Center, P. O. 

Schomer Lichtner, six murals, The Lake, The 
Pioneer, Modern Life, Indian Life, in Sheboy- 
gan, P 


W yoming 


Eugene Kingman, three murals, Cretaceous Land- 
scape, Tertiary Aquatic Life, Excavation, in 
Kemmerer, P. O 
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12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


GROUP EXHIBITION 
through July 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Street) 


LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


j. B. NEUMANN 


509 Madison Ave., New York 
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Op Masters or ALL ScHOOLS 
MUSEUM EXAMPLES 


DECORATIVE WORKS of ART 
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THE BRICK STORE 


H'STORICAL MUSEUM AND GALLERY 
OF CHANGING EXHIBITIONS OF 
WATERCOLORS, PRINTS & DRAWINGS 
July and August 
Afternoons 2-6 Mondays Free 
(Closed Sundays and July Fourth) 
117 MAIN STREET, KENNEBUNK, ME. 
(On Route 1—Free Parking on Green Street) 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


FINE ARTS INSURANCE 
111 John Street, New York 










THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 








Maruru: Paut Gaucuin (Wood Cut, First State) 


J Lent by W. G. Russell Allen 


Brooklyn Sees Every Gauguin Print 


Tue First exhibition to illustrate the com- 
plete graphic work of Paul Gauguin provides 
the main feature in a series of shows forming 
an attractive summer fare at the Brooklyn 
Museum. No exhibition of Gauguin’s prints 
has ever been as comprehensive either in this 
country or abroad, and out of it will come in 
the early Fall a new revised and corrected 
catalogue raisonne.of the exotic Frenchman’s 
graphic productions. 


Carefully plann@ for many months, the 
exhibition includes the three or four best 
known collections of Gauguin prints and in- 
corporates entirely the collection of Marcel 
Guerin, compiler of the only existing cata- 
logue of the artist’s work. All but two wood- 
cuts and all states but three have been se- 
cured for the show by Carl O. Schniewind, 
Curator of Prints at the Brooklyn Museum. 
The revised catalogue will be compiled by Mr. 
Schniewind and is to be published under the 
Brooklyn Museum imprint. 

To provide a supplementary setting for the 
unorthodox prints, most of which are wood- 
cuts, Mr. Schniewind has hung a number of 
Gauguin’s paintings loaned from _ several 
American collections; the oils themselves are 
distinguished enough to form a show of their 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Small Size. Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





own. Other items included in the show are 
several actual woodblocks showing how the 
artist worked; and a group of textiles and 
other objects from Polynesia to show the 
origin of a great many of Gauguin’s strange 
motifs. 

By hanging the successive states of a print 
side by side, the exhibition provides an op- 
portunity to study the artist’s methods in the 
black and white medium. Gauguin carved, 
scratched, dug and scraped his woodblocks in 
a manner that stands at the antipodes of 
19h century Timothy Cole craftsmanship. 
As the artist’s conception passed through the 
different states, trial proofs, and retouchings, 
the essential first image emerged into a fuller 
clarity each time. If the methods were crude 
the artist revelled in their crudity—even 
emphasized it—as if the image were its own 
vengeful reward. Yet each line, each gouge 
is sensitively directed to create a play of 
black areas and white voids that achieve an 
effect similar to the artist’s paintings. 





Sunshine Within 


Six huge murals by William P. Henderson, 
New Mexican artist, have been installed by 
the Treasury Department in the United States 
Court House in Santa Fe, the largest govern- 
ment project yet completed in the Southwest. 
Unlike the usual court house formula for sub- 
ject matter, Henderson brought the brilliant 
New Mexico landscape into the building’s 
interior, painting a series of colorful and 
sunlit panoramas. His three pairs of panels 
are entitled Old Santa Fe Trail, Taos Moun- 
tains, Monument Rock, Acoma, Old Cuba 
Road and Cabezon, the last named depicting 
under a turquoise sky the largest formation 
of volcanic rock in the state. 

Henderson, artist and architect, was until 
forced by his wife’s health to move to Santa 
Fe, one of the leaders in Chicago art circles. 
He is represented in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, the Denver Museum and in many private 
collections, among them those of Alice Roul- 
lier, Katherine Dudley, Mrs. Robert A. Mc- 
Cormick, Oscar F. Mayer and Carter H. Har- 
rison. The Santa Fe New Mexican terms his 
Santa Fe murals “an exceptional example of 
what the treasury art project has meant to 
the country.” 


Philadelphia's Policy 


THE POLIcy guiding museum purchases— 
one of the unsolved problems of this age— 
comes under discussion by Fiske Kimball, di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Museum in the 
museum’s March Bulletin. Briefly it sums up 
to this: in the old master field, buy rarely and 
well; in the contemporary field, encourage 
young artists of promise by buying early in 
their career. It is in the latter field that the 
Philadelphia institution has met with sharp 
criticism. 

“What a given institution can do in the way 
of purchases,” writes Mr. Kimball, “is de- 
pendent naturally on the funds placed at 
its disposal, and the restrictions, explicit 
or implied, laid upon them by the donors. In 
Philadelphia, as elsewhere in America, public 
appropriations to museums are generally for 
the purposes of maintenance and operation, 
leaving the increase of the collections to pri- 
vate generosity. In most cities the chief re- 
sources for any large purchases is the income 
from endowments bequeathed for the pur- 


In Philadelphia, in addition to many small- 
er bequests, the museum has at its disposal 
the income from two large endowments, both 
made with the bequest of a large picture col- 
lection. Under the terms of the will of Mrs. 
Anna H. Wilstach (d. 1892), there was left to 
the city a large collection of pictures and a 
trust fund which, whenever it exceeds $100,- 
000, is to be used by the administrators, the 
Commissioners of Fairmount Park, for the 
purchase of works of art, “always keeping in 
view the purpose of obtaining works of the 
highest skill and beauty that they may be the 
source of pleasure and the means of cultiva- 
tion and refinement of the tastes of the peo- 
ple.” Under this instruction the museum has 
acquired works by Luca della Robbia, Tie- 
polo, Delacroix, Courbet, Manet, Degas, Monet, 
and Cézanne (The Bathers for $110,000), Mary 
Cassatt, John Singer Sargent and George In- 
ness. 

The other fund at the disposal of the Phila- 
delphia Museum is the income from a $500,000 
principal bequeathed by George W. Elkins 
who died in 1919. Outstanding among the 
works purchased with this fund are Cézanne’s 
Mont Saint-Victoire, Poussin’s Triumph of 
Neptune and Amphrite, and Renoir’s Portrait 
of Madame Renoir. The purchases have been 
made primarily with the object in view of 
the Elkins collection to bring it qualitatively 
in line with the others. 

There is no fund available at the Phila- 
delphia Museum devoted exclusively to the 
purchase of contemporary American work, 
similar to the Hearn fund at the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Lambert Fund at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. To remedy 
this lack, subscriptions have been instituted 
among friends of the museum to purchase spe- 
cific works of contemporary Philadelphians. 


THE PRINT CORNER 


is showing during July 
THE NEW ENGLAND SCENE 


as interpreted by 
THomasW.Nason @ LEoJ. MEISSNER 


AND MarGARET J. PATTERSON 


Visitors to New England are especially 
welcome and will find delightful memorials 
of their stay. 


Hours 3-5 OR BY APPOINTMENT 
383 Matin St., Hincuam Center, Mass. 
Tet. Hincuam 0290 
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The Arch of Ancona: PiRaNEsi 
J Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Italian Baroque Prints at the Metropolitan 


As A SEQUEL to its Italian Renaissance 
print show of last winter, the Metropolitan 
Museum has hung a special exhibition of 
prints of the Italian Baroque period in a large 
summer exhibition. The show. covers the 
graphic work of Italy between the early 16th 
century and the beginning of the classic re- 
vival of the 18th century. Supplementary books 
have been placed on view and one of the fea- 
tures of the show are three scrapbook col- 
lections of prints, one of which belonged to 
the great French print dealer, critic and col- 
lector, Pierre Jean Mariette. 


’ It was probably the changing tastes of the 
mid-19th century that kept the books intact, 
for at that time the Italian Baroque was in 
low artistic esteem. The early way of col- 
lecting prints was to paste them in scrap- 
books and one of those on exhibition is prob- 
ably the oldest large print collection in this 
country. It was collected by Inigo Jones, 
the famous English architect, for the Earls 
of Arundel and Pembroke and Lord Dan- 
vers. The scrapbook came from Wilton House, 
seat of the Earls of Pembroke. The third 
scrapbook belonged to the famous English 19th 
century print collector, John Edward Rudge. 
The prints in this group have been peeled 
out and mounted. 

Chronologically, the exhibition begins with 
the first quarter of the 16th century in Italy, 
when etching first came into its own and 
when the anti-classical movement called man- 
nerism began. The period begins with Par- 
migiano who made a number of experimental 
etchings and also chiaroscuro woodcuts. It 
was after the reforms of the Council of 
Trent, however, that art swung into an as- 
sertive militancy and the Baroque style really 
began. One of the most successful prints in this 
style is an Annunciation by Barocci, an etch- 
ing that is full of grace and power and reli- 
gious fervor, by an artist who developed a 
sort of melting half-tone that forecast the 
optical illusion that was to come in later 
prints. 

The Carracci, with their academy in Bo- 
logna, and Carravaggio are generally consid- 
ered the founders of Baroque painting and 
several prints in the exhibition represent 
these great painters. Of the Carracci, it was 
Agostino who was the most avid printmaker, 
a professional and prolific engraver. From his 
own and other’s designs he engraved more 
than 270 prints of all types of subjects and 
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decorative motifs. Others in the Bolognese 
group represented in the show are Guido 
Reni, Cantarini, Procaccino, and Guericino. 
Their tender and quiet moods are in sharp 
contrast to the savage realism and naturalism 
of Carravaggio and his Spanish follower, Ri- 
bera. 

Following these artists is the more pro- 
lific later group of Stefano della Bella, etcher 
of more than 1,000 prints, Pietro Testa, and 
Salvatore Rosa whose etching was influenced 
by Testa. “He swirled his etched operatic med- 
leys of gods and warriors, skulls and owls,” 
writes Alice Newlin in the museum’s Bulletin, 
“in settings of foliage and fragments of an- 
tique sculpture.” Following Rosa is the one 
Italian printmaker most influenced by Rem- 
brandt, Castiglione, and then, in succession, 
Tiepolo and his two sons. 

It was not painting, nor printmaking, how- 
ever, that best displayed the Baroque genius; 
it was architecture. The exhibition includes 
those two famous architectural books, Pal- 
ladio and Vignola, both illustrated with the 
grandiose specifications of the period. The 
exhibition closes with the great Piranesi, etch- 
er of architectural subjects and the strange 
haunting series of the Prisons. 





Royal Hands Touched Them 


For those who like historical associations 
with their art, the French silver show at the 
Metropolitan Museum has much to offer. There 
is a special silver-gilt toilet service formerly 
owned by William of Orange and Mary, Prin- 
cess of England. There are ten pieces of silver 
belonging formerly to King Joseph I of Por- 
tugal. Louis, Duc d’Orleans, owned a tureen 
and a pair of wine coolers in the show and 
another piece was once owned by the Mar- 
quise de Pompadour. 

The brilliant Catherine the Great once 
fondled several of the pieces before presenting 
them to her favorite, Count Gregory Orloff. 
Napoleon, his lovely sister, Pauline, and many 
others of the days of the first Empire are as- 
sociated with various services. Finally, those 
history students who have thrilled or boiled 
on reading of the exploits of the Spaniards 
in America may go to the exhibition and feel 
reasonably sure that a good number of the 
vessels are made of silver extracted by blood 
and iron from the hills of ancient South and 
Central America. 


ART SCHOOLS 





STANLEY 


WOODWARD 


OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASS 


July 5th to Aug. 20th at Rockport, Mass. 
For farther information, address 
44 Hunt Street, Newton, Mass. 


HARRY DE MAINE 
Instruction in 
Water Color and Oil 
Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. 
Until 1st June, address 
428 Lafayette Street, New York 


INWOOD POTTERY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A CERAMIC CENTER 
Where Scuiptors, Potters and Students of Ceramics 
may learn and practice any branch of the Art; 
where Teachers are trained for School and College 
work. Outdoor and Studio Class. Firing for Sculptors. 


503 West 168th St., WN. Y. C. WAdsworth 3-3502 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum 
Portiand, Maine 
Alexander Bower, A.N.A., ‘Director 
Summer School July 5 to August 26, 1938 


DRAWING — PAINTING — DESIGN 
ART TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
Credits Given 
For information write to Registrar, 


111 High Street, Portland, Maine 
SCHOOL of FINE & 


AB BOT COMMERCIAL ART 


Summer ‘Classes — June 27 - Aug. !9 


General Courses in Commercial Art 
Interior Decoration — Costume Design 
Special Course for Teachers for 
Use in Home Economics Classes 


1143 Conn. Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Catalog on Request s Cc ro oO oO L oO & 


67 WEST STREET 





WORCESTER, MASS. GPEATIVE ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Credits Given 
“JULY AND AUGUST 


CENTRAL CONNECTICUT 
PAINTING ART CENTER THEATRE 


music DANCE 


THE SCHOOL OF PAINTING OFFERS SUMMER CLASSES 
IM LANDSCAPE » PORTRAIT » OUTDOOR AND STUDIO 
NORTHAM R. GOULD, Director 
MARLBOROUGH CONNECTICUT 


1020000000 00080 











folder on request 












AMAGANSETT 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Instructors 
GUY PENE DU BOIS and HILTON LEECH 


For Information Address 


Amagansett Summer Art School 
Amagansett, Long Island, N. Y. 
Hilton Leech, Director—June 15-September 15 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 
















ART SCHOOLS } 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
School of Architecture & Allied Arts 
Announces the Appointment of 


DONALD DESKEY 
As Head of the Dept. of Industrial Design 


Product Design—Textile Design—Fur- 
niture—Packaging Tools & Materials 
of Indusirial Design—Advertising Art 


Collaborating with Mr. Deskey: 


Winold Reiss, Decorative Arts 

Edward D. Stone, Architectural Design 

Albert C. Schweizer, Elements of Design 

Rene Chambellan, Decorative Sculpture 

Estelle M. Armstrong, Painting 

Special Lectures—Technical and Commercial 
Aspects of Design 

Cultural Subjects by Other Members of the 

Faculty 
For Information, Address E. R. Bossange, Dean 
1071 SIXTH AVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK 


Become an expert 
photographer 


For pleasure or Commercial, News, Portrait, Ad- 
vertising, or Metion Pi Pletere Photography. learn at home 
or im our modern, completely equipped studios. Latest 
j Famous experts will be 
. Free Booklet. 

MEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
30 West 33 Street (Dept. 97 New York City 











LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
AUGUST 15th to SEPTEMBER 15th 


JEFFERSONVILLE, VERMONT 
CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 


Por information—address 


21 Kewadin Road, Waban, Massachusetts 


AMERICAN ARTISTS SCHOOL 


SUMMER TERM—July & Aug. 


Life Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Poster 
TUITION Design, Related Course in Painting & 
Sculpture. Day and Evening Sessions. 
Be_imners and Advanced Students. 
Catalog 


131 W. 14 St... ¥.C. CHelsea 3-9621 





CHARLES H. WOODBURY 
WOODBURY | Painting in Oil and Watercolor 
July 12 to Aug. 12—Ogunquit, Maine 


SCHOOL Elizabeth Perkins 
e George Ross—Elwyn Gowen 


Drawing—The Art of Seeing 
OCUNQUIT June 27 to July 9—Boston, Mass. 
Address Sec’y—-231 Perkins St., Boston 


ROBERT ATWOOD 
PAINTING CLASS 


RIGHT IN THE HEART OF THE 
PICTURE COUNTRY 


FLAGSTAFF-ARIZONA 





BORIS cANISFELD 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 
For information write 
Mr. R. HENRICKSEN 
155 W. Burton Place Chicago, Il. 





For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read Tue Art Dicest, 20 issues, 
per year $3. 
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] YARNALL Appott (1870-1938) 


Yarnall Abbott 


YARNALL Apsortt, president of the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance since April, 1936, died 
at his Philadelphia home on June 24 after 
an illness of several weeks. He was 67 years 
old. 

Mr. Abbott, widely known for his New 
England landscapes in oil and water color, 
was the first artist to head the powerful Art 
Alliance, succeeding Colonel Samuel Price 
Wetherill who declined re-election in 1936 
after serving as president for ten years. Pre- 
viously he had been chairman of the oil 
painting committee for several years and had 
also acted as chairman of the Alliance’s Cir- 
culating Picture Club. His election, said the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin at that time, 
“is regarded by the members as the forerun- 
ner of a new era of good feeling and more 
sympathetic treatment of the artistic activi- 
ties of the organization.” Subsequent events 
proved the truth of this prediction, and the 
Art Alliance enjoyed two of its most fruitful 
years under the guidance of Mr. Abbott, grow- 
ing rapidly in membership and influence. 

Of catholic taste, Mr. Abbott was also 
widely identified with music and literature, 
having formerly been an organist and choir- 
master at the Church of Atonement in Phila- 
delphia. He lectured frequently on the arts 
and was author of the articles in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica on Contemporary Landscape 
Painting and Tempera Painting. He was defi- 
nite in his belief in the future of American 
a-t, saying on one occasion: “I'll go on ree- 


ord that we have just as good if not better 
artists than numerous European countries. I 
believe we have the best landscape painters in 
the world.” 

Of Mr. Abbott’s art, C. H. Bonte, former 
critic of the Philadelphia Inquirer, wrote: 


Old White 





“So distinctive is the charm of his art, that 
only the captious would wish him to paint 
otherwise.” 

Born in Philadelphia, Mr. Abbott graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School in 1892, and for a few years practiced 
in the office of his father, one of the leaders 
of the Philadelphia bar. Abandoning law, he 
studied at the Pennsylvania Academy and la- 
ter in Paris, He was a pupil of Thomas An- 
shutz. He was a past president of the Phila- 
delphia Sketch Club, a past president of the 
Art Association of Rockport, where he spent 
his summers painting and teaching, and a 
member of the Fellowship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy. His daughter, Mrs. Robert J. 


Harvey, survives. 
Paul Gill Dies 


Paut Lupwic Gitt, nationally known wa- 
tercolorist and teacher, died suddenly May 
30 at his summer home in Harvey Cedars, 
N. J., the victim of heart attack. The artist 
was 44. He is survived by his widow, Sue Mae 
Gill, a well-known portrait painter, a step- 
daughter, Mrs. Theodore C. Loder, Jr., and a 
brother, Harry Gill. Gill had just completed 
a mural for the Cairo, Georgia, Post Office, 
and was to leave with his wife on a trip to 
Mexico, stopping enroute to install the Cairo 
mural, 


A native of Auburn, N. Y., Paul Gill grad- 
uated from Syracuse University, and later at- 
tended the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. There he won two Cresson scholar- 
ships allowing extensive European travel. 
Since 1924 he had been an instructor at the 
Moore Institute of Arts and, during the sum- 
mers, an instructor at Syracuse University. 
He was a member of a number of art or- 
ganizations, both local and national, and the 
recipient of many awards. These include the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition silver medal, the 
Baltimore Water Color Club and Chicago Art 
Institute prizes in 1926; the Philadelphia 
Water Color Club and the New York Water 
Color Club prizes in 1927. 

In tribute to Gill, one of his Philadelphia 
friends, wrote to THE Art Dicest: “Gill was 
as dramatic an interpreter of land and sea 
as any of the leaders in water color dominant 
in American art. 


“Whether on the Maine Coast, or the Gaspé 
peninsular, or in Mexico, or in the somewhat 
exotic aspects of breach life in Atlantic City, 
he seized the picturesque essentials of the 
scene and presented them brilliantly in color 
masses vivid in their prismatic effects and im- 
peccably insistent in outline as real drawing 
in watercolors. He gave each particular move- 
ment its most intense meaning. As a teacher 
he inspired his students to get at the very 
heart of any illustrative episode. An imagina- 
tive painter and a master of his method and 
his medium as became a true craftsman.” 


ARTS SCHOOL 


In mountain estate of The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. Six 
weeks’ course in fine arts for beginners. Coaching for teachers and professionals. De- 
lightful climate. All Sports. July 16th to August 27th. Catalog and rates upon request to 


WM, C. GRAUER, Director * 10720 Deering Avenve, Cleveland, Ohie 





The Art Digest 
























New Art Concepts 


How far can a system of education go 
toward inspiring a community interest in all 
phases of art? 

“Few people who are familiar with the art 
program of the Adult Education Project, spon- 
sored jointly by the Works Progress. Adminis- 
tration and the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation,” writes William A. Platt, “can view 
this question with any doubt as to the effec- 
tiveness of an educational approach to an 
arts training curriculum.” 

Laying emphasis on the “practical aspect” 
of art, the project has evolved a plan of com- 
munity art workshops, whereby adult students 
are taken through the widest range of art 
from principles of design and creative weav- 
ing to fresco painting and motion picture 
photography. Once a_ student has _ been 
grounded in first principles and has had an 
opportunity to round out his knowledge of 
the fine arts, he may choose his desired spe- 
cialty from among thirty-five different courses. 
These subjects are intended primarily to train 
students for vocations in the applied arts. 

“Our aim in establishing community art 
workshops,” Gustav A. Stumpf, project ad- 
ministrator, has declared, “is not to turn out 
finished painters, sculptors or ‘other types of 
artists. Our idea, rather, is to encourage 
grown-ups to attend these free classes where 
they may make the most creative use of their 
leisure time, develop new vocations or adopt 
new hobbies.” 

The art division has recently embarked 
upon a new venture designed to demonstrate 
the compatability of theatre production with 
various arts courses which are offered under 
the community arts workshop plan. This ex- 
tension of the concepts of art began with the 
formation of a Theatre Production Unit con- 
sisting of W.P.A. students of the Progressive 
Art Center, at the Y.M.H.A., 92nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue. 

Students in costume design, water color, 
oils, poster and silk screen processes, interior 


. decoration and photography select a common 


problem, that is, a play. They then coordinate 
their efforts toward completing the physical 
effects of the play—scenarios, backdrops, stage 
lighting, costumes and even advertising pos- 
ters, 

A fair criterion of the artistic attainment 
reached by W.P.A. students may be noted in 
the fact that numerous museums, galleries, 
hotels and department stores are constantly 
sponsoring exhibits of student works. The 
convention in New York City of the National 
Education Association late last month gave 
occasion to a number of special student show- 
ings, one of which is being held over to 
July 2 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

“Apart from the activity carried on by the 
project under the class room and community 







PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


and creative talent are encouraged. 
Credits given. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Circular 
BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





Ist July, 1938 


The Field of American Art Education 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


A School where artistic individuality 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


workshop plans,” says Mr. Platt, “the devel- 
opment of an intensiveyprogram of art tours 
stands out as one of the most significant 
achievements of the division. 


“Marking a distinct departure from the cus- 
tomary instructor-students’ visits that are made 
to museums and galleries, W.P.A. Art-tours 
have succeeded in discarding the class room 
approach to painting and sculpture and aim, 
instead, at clearing up the public’s confusion 
on the forms of modern art. By catering to 
art lovers rather than art students or artists, 
by attempting to interpret art from “without” 
rather than from “within,” the project has 
won the acclaim of théusands of art tourists 
in New York City. 

“The future of the art project depends 
largely upon the continued support of art 
lovers, and, of course, upon the graces of 
various governmental agencies. For the pres- 
ent, however. it may be said that the art pro- 
ject of the W.P.A.-Adult Education Program 
of the Board of Education fills a long-awaited 
social need of the community.” 





Much Smoke, No Fire 


An abortive controversy has just run its 
course in Kansas City. Reports a fortnight 
ago were that Thomas Hart Benton had been 
dropped from the faculty of the Kansas City 
Art Institute because of certain spicy pas- 
sages in his recent autobiography, An Artist 
in America. This was given credance when 
the Board of Governors renewed all teaching 
contracts except Benton’s, after hearing 
Howard Huselton, former Institute pesident, 
charge that the artist had included shocking- 
ly “sensual” incidents in his book. The con- 
troversy ended a week later when the Board 
voted to retain Benton. 


“No matter what anybody thinks of Mr. 
Benton’s book or his painting,” said Fred C. 
Vincent, president of the Institute, “there has 
been no ouestion regarding his ability as an 
instructor.” 


Mr. Huselton had opened his campaign 
against Benton by buying six copies of the 
book, underlining with red pencil the parts 
to which he objected and presenting them to 
his fellow directors. “I think the art world 
is tired of this modernistic thing,” was the 
Huselton comment. 

Benton can now sit back and start the 
presses for his second edition. 





Beaux Arts Winner 


Socrates T. Sathes, graduate of Catholic 
University, Washington, and instructor of 
architecture there, won the annual Beaux-Arts 
architectural prize this year. A stipend of 
$3,600 will enable Sathes to study at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 






































ART SCHOOLS 


MARTHA'S VINEYARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 
ARTHUR FREEDLANDER, Instructor 


Class in PORTRAITURE & STILL LIFE 
JULY 15-SEPT. 1 
For pariiculars address: 

Mr. Freedlander—Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


PAINTING CLASS 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 


During July and August 


For further information address Peter Cook, 
Assistant Instructor, New Hope, Pa. 








JULY - AUGUST - 1938 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 












THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


July 11 to Aug. 27-OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
BERNARD KARFIOL ¢« ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
(Credite Given) 

For information write The Ogunquit School of Painting 


and Sculpture 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, W. Y. 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1879 
Four year coursein PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, INTER'OR 
DECORATION, FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Caialog on Request 
For informaiion address: PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director 
COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL . COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CAPE COD — Until Sentember Ist 
ETCHING, AQUATINT, COLOR ETCHING 
and PR°'NTING 
Selective Courses in a small group 
or individually at the Studio of 


THOMAS G. BLAKEMAN 
NORTH TRURO, MASS. 


Wriie for Particulars 


School of 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


400 MADISON AVE. - NEW YORK 


Practical profess‘onal courses in Advertising Design, Interior Dee- 
oration, Costume Design. Life Drawing. Painting, Book and Maga- 
zine Illustration, etc. Lectures and actual business contacts. 
Emphasis on rea! professional problems. Two- and three- 
year courses. SUMMER SESSION—Six weeks, begins July 5. 
Write for complete cata‘ogue A-4, or telephcne Plaza 5-3839. 











CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 


Instruction by Armin Hansen, A.N.A., 
nationally known artists who make their homes on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


and other 


P. O. Box A. L., 


Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California 


Director 





THE 


STEIGER PAINT GROUP 


A @roup of artists and students working and 

exh'biting together at Edgartewn, Martha's 

Vineyard island. Classes in Wateresler, Oil, 

True Tempera. Jene 20th te Sept. Ist. Send 
= \ fer Catales. 


HARWOOD STEIGER, Edgartown, Mass. 
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FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F @US GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 


DESIGN + FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
FASHION REPORTING 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. « Ciclo 7-514 5 


THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 


EIGHTH SEASON, 1938 
Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
July 1 through 28; August 1 through 27 
Write: Eliet @’Hara, 2025 6 St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 

CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 

APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

Enrollment Limited . . . Catalogue Upon Request 
FREDERIC ane HYND, Director 

25 Atheneum ‘Square, Hartford, Connectlest 








SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 


19th Year, September 19 
Professional Courses by Recognized Artists 


Heads of Departments: Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A., 

Drawing, Painting, Anatomy. George E. Lambert, 

c Jr., Commercial Advert:sing. William F. Stecher, 

* Book and Magazine Illustration. Seett C. Carbee, 

Senior Instructor Fine Arts. And others. 

Diplomas - Scholarships - Placements 
Catalog A-D on request. Limited enrollment. 

126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Erano CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing - Painting - Sculpture - Adver- 
tising Art - Design - Interior Decoration 
Illustration - Animal and Human Anatomy 
Faculty of eminent artists develop your 
individeal talents. Day, eve. classes. 
Alse Sat., Sen. Enroll anytime. Catalogue. 
Summer School Catalog on Request 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. MU 9-5464 





w —SUMMER— 


WILDE STUDIO of VOCATIONAL ART 


Beautifully situated in the Catskills where the usual time 
required for regular 


vocational courses is 

half. Special classes for individual needs and credits. 
Swimming and tennis on our 14 acres surrounding the 
cabins and 17th Century stone studio house. Jnfor- 
mation upon 4g Restricied. 

42 E. 9th St., c. GRamercy 3-5356 
After ay ‘1st —Saugerties, New York 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. in- 


de:tr al Design, Illustration, Interior Desizn, Fashion, 


Adv-rtising Design, Sculpture. Fall Term October 3. 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of 
PRINT MAKING 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS.—july & August 
A limited number of students will be ac- 





prints. "cueellent equipment. For particulars 
ARTHUR PAUL SNADER 
110 West S4th Street « New York City 





CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

WILL OPEN OCTOBER 3, 1938 —— 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


Fer Prospectus and Further Information 
- Address Misa Agnes Mayo, Secretary 
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Yale Goes Native 


Yale University, long considered a fortress 
for the Beaux Arts tradition in architectural 
training, is to move forward to evolve an 
“American system,” according to a recent an- 
nouncement by President Charles Seymour. 
One of the first steps is the appointment 
of Wallace K. Harrison to the architectural 
faculty. Mr. Harrison, member of the famous 
firm of Harrison and Foulihoux, is probably 
best known as the creator of the theme center 
of the New York World’s Fair and other 
works in the International Style. 

The feature of the “American system” in 
architectural education to which Yale is now 
committed is “the assimilation into one pro- 
cedure of the conditions of office practice and 
the broad training in fundamentals character- 
istic of a well-tried school system; and the 
breaking down of the isolation between art- 
ists in different media by providing full col- 
laboration between architects, painters and 
sculptors.” 





Out of Anonymity 


Edging out the two famous Bauhaus archi- 
tects who are now at Harvard, Gropius and 
Breuer, two young New York draughtsmen, 
Richard M. Bennett and Caleb Hornbostel, won 
the commission to design the half-million 
dollar art center at Wheaton College in a 
national contest held by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and Architectural Forum. The contest 
was conducted on a strictly anonymous basis. 

The two young architects are both em- 
ployed in New York architectural offices. 
Richard M. Bennett, of the office of Edward D. 
Stone, studied at Harvard School of Architec- 
ture. Caleb Hornbostel is the son of Henry 
Hornbostel who has won more architectural 
competitions than any other American archi- 
tect. Hornbostel Senior once told his son that 
the way to win an architectural competition is 
“to put in more columns than anybody else.” 
The winning design, on view at the Modern 
Museum, does not contain one single column. 





Guggenheim Grants to Latins 


Latin American fellowships, part of the 
annual grants made by the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation, have been awarded to two South 
American artists, Dr. Daniel Serra Badué of 
Cuba, and Leopoldo Méndez of Mexico. Dr. 
Badué, 23-year-old Doctor of Laws of the 
University of Havana, will come here to study 
contemporary art and especially mural paint- 
ing. Méndez, whose work has been exhibited 
in the country, will make a series of prints 
showing the development of North American 
industry and science. 


Desky Joins N. Y. U. 


Donald Desky, a pioneer industrial designer 
in America, has been appointed head of the 
department of industrial design at the New 
York University School of Architecture and 
Allied Arts. Associated with Desky in the 
department will be Winold Reiss, assistant 
professor of mural painting; Edward D. Stone 
and Max Abramowitz, instructors in archi- 
tectural design; Professor Albert C. Schweizer, 
Rene P. Chambellan; and Mrs. Estelle M. 
Armstrong, all members of the faculty of the 
School of Architecture. 





Doctor Grant Wood 

By virtue of an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Fine Arts, bestowed by Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis., Grant Wood last month be- 
came Dr. Wood. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited ) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


William and Mary College; Fine and sound 
art, all branches, including advertising, 
— design, teacher training, interior - Band 
crafts. College activities; Woman's dor- 
ears BF.A. —- or two year professional 
course. Minimum charge, with $555. 
. H. Hibbs, ante 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


FALL in Interior Architecture & Decoration; Cos- 
TERM tume Desi n & Illustration; Advertising De- 

by recognized — Send for Catalogue. 
SEPT. 12 Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


IS LONG BUT 
ART yi ALPHABET IS SHORT 
that enables anyone to discard me- 
hanical a ayy and draw and paint from nature. The new 
way saves years for students of commercial art, por- 
traiture, and landscape. A summer turns failure for 
years into success for artists. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
12th Seuate BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA (WINTERS) 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Inst:tute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 


Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


MOOR 


Yr — jewelry, pottery. 
INSTITUTE Teacher aioe BPA degre 


+ ner school of ae ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF MM. Bread ot., Phitadeipaia, Pa 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
‘Fine ond Applied Arts 

Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 





School of Design for Women 


94th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
or decoration, fashion arts, 
Advertising, stage de- 
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California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


FALL TERM 


OPENS AUGUST 15th 


Fine and applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accedited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


omanipeyn 


painting this summer with 

Glen Mitchellin the picturesque city of Taxco. 
Write for information concerning this fully credited 
six weeks course to Edmund M. Kopietz, Director 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 
200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 

sign andal/Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 

and Composition. Advertising Design, 

Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 

KY Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 

First Semester Opens September 22, 1938 


Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 


SCHOOL OF Asrvertising, Industrial, Interior and 


Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 


moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. 19th 
year begins Sept. 19. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
68 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — ee 
omposition — Anatom 


Com: 
General & Interior Design — , 


Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 


. . Illustrated Catalog ... 


235 Fenway a KENmore 5866 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U R of MODERN ART 


COMPOSITION AND PAINTING 


Not a conventional Art School 


Bulletin on request 1 }* - 


GLOUCESTER MASS 
RINGLING *“" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
sale S ctaanting ett artists teaching all phases of 

art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Sa Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sconante. FLO Ri DA 


Woodstock School of Painting 


July 5- August 27 8 Weeks $100.00 


Judson S Smith 


Charles Rosen, NLA. 
Landscape 
Address Secretary, Woodstock, New York 


1st July, 1938 



















































































































Angel Holding the Crown of Thorns: 
Bernini (Terra Cotta Sketch) 


Buys Bernini Sketches 


A croup of 25 terra cotta sketches by Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini, known as the Piancastelli col- 
lection which has been: in this country since 
1905, has been purchased by the Fogg Mu- 
seum, Harvard. The statuettes form the largest 
exhibition of Berniniesque work outside of the 
churches and galleries of Rome, and the pur- 
chase is one of the most important to be made 
by the Fogg Museum in some time. 

Bernini (1598-1680) made these sketches, 
which are of a type known as “bozzetti,” in 
preparation for a future work which might 
not be entirely by the master’s hand. They 
represent an especially happy expression of 
the style which Bernini largely created and 
which characterizes all of his work—the quick, 
twisty movement of the Baroque, depicting 
saints, putti and other figures in theatric atti- 
tudes, caught in instantaneous conceptions. 
The collection was published many years ago 
by the late Richard Norton through whose 
agency the statuettes were first brought to 
America. 





Sales at Watercolor Show 


Nineteen paintings were sold out of the 
17th Annual International Water Color Ex- 
hibition held during May at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Following is a complete list of 
the sales: Deserted Farm by Rainey Bennett; 
Interior by Gertrude Abercrombie; Head by 
Eugene Speicher; At San Xavier by Milford 
Zornes; Choir Boys, and Comedian by Walt 
Louderback; Mexican Shacks by Grant Rey- 
nard; Drunkards by Walter Biggs; Sans Cu- 
lotte by Alexander Brook; Pacific Beach by 
Henry G. Keller. 

Also Little Sister by William Earl Singer; 
Storm Clouds by Antimo Beneduce; Grey 
Skies by Stanley Woodward; We Came into 
the Dark by Raymond Breinin; Women by 
Emil Nolde; The Corner Store by A. Lassell 
Ripley; Sacré-Coeur de Montmartre by Mau- 
rice Utrillo; and two ink washes by native 
Balinese artists, Forest Scene and Departure 
to Pursue a Murderer. 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Semmer) 


Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1806). City and Country locations: unex- 
celled equipment for the complete prefession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Chester Springs Semmer School—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 


J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


DOO OSS SSSSSSSOSSSSSOOOSOSOOOS 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 


DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 47th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


Founded 1902. Commercial 
Art, Dress Design, Interior 
Decorating, Industrial Art, 
Fashion Illustration, Cartoon- 
ing, Illustration, Drawing and 
Painting, Stage Arts. Suite, A-7 
18 S.Michigan Ave.,Chicago 








OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED B) 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


YLAND 


[STEEUES 


Lvusece iu Pine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 

























Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and 
applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 19, 
1938, to May 27, 1939. For 

information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatnTinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMerciAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hazote L. Butrer, Dean Syracuse, N. Y¥ 













JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 





INStAHAPOLIS © EHBIaAnA 


PRINTING - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL - + BAT 
AMllastrated catalog on request 
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ANDOVER. MASS. 

Addison Gal'ery July: Wa*ercolors 
by W. 8. Haseltine, Sculpture by 
Anna Hyatt Hunting’on. 

ASRTRY PARK, N. J. 

Berkeley-Carteret Hotel Galleries 
July: 6h Annual Exhibition of 
Asbury Park Sovie‘y of Fine Arts. 

BALTT™MORE, MD. 

Marviand Institute July: Summer 
Erhibition of S’udente Work. 

Walters Art Gal'ery July: French 
Academic Painters of the 19th 
Cen‘ury. 

BIPMINGFAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery July: 
Southern S8‘ntes Traveling Erhibit. 
Pastels bw Frank H. Anderson, Oils 
by Martha F. Anderson and Ar- 
thur H. Bairnsfather. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Modern Art July: Re- 
productions of Paintings by Im- 
preasionis*, Post - Impressionist, 
Twentieth Cen:ury Painters. 

BROOKLYN. N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Julv: Design for 
Costumes and Setiings for the 
Dance. 

BUFFALO. N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery July: Perma- 
nent Collection of Paintings and 
Scu'pture. 

CANTON, oO. 

Art Institute July 4-31: Paintings 
by Max Straub. 

CHICAGO, Il. 

Art Institute To July 17: Exhibdi- 
tion by S udents of the School of 
the Art Institute. 

Lakeside Press Galleries July: In- 
ternational Poster Exhibit. 

Palette & Chisel Academy of Fine 
Arts July: Oii Painiings by Max 
Herzog. 

CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum July: Per- 
manent Collection. 

CLEVELAND, oO. 
useum of Art To July 17: Jose- 
Dhine Peitengill Everett Momertal 
Exhibiiion, From July 21: Col- 
onial and early XIX Century 
Pain‘ing, Celebrating the 150th 
ee of Northwest Terri- 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o July 15: 


Exhibition of Work of Children’s 
Cleazes. 

FONOLULU, HAWAIT 

Nickerson Gal'eries July: Hawaiian 
Prin’s and Paintings. 

FOUSTON, TFX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jwly: Ezx- 
hibi‘ion of Works from Museum's 
Permanent Collectiona. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Laguna Beach Art Association July: 
Ar‘ist Members’ Exhibition. 

T.AWRENCE, KANS. 

Thaver Museum of Art July: Rus- 
sell Corrlen—Otlaz and Watercolors. 

T.OS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art July: 
Review of California Art, Season 
1937-38. 

Los Angeles Museum July: Jos 
Angeles County School Art Ex- 
hibi‘ion. 

Municipal Gallery July: Flowers by 
Jennie Crawford. 

MANCHFSTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Julw 6-31: 
Midsummer Exhibi:ion of Oils and 
Watercolors by Contemporary 
American Artists. 

MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

Marb‘tebead Arts Association To 
July 16: Drawings and Etchings 
by John Taylor Arms. 

M'LLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Mills College Gallery To August 6: 
Works of leon Kroll. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts July: Wa- 
tercolors and Drawings by Ben 
Baldwin. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum July: Permanent 
Collection. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Arden Gallery (460 Park) July: 
Animal Drawings by Albert 8 ew- 
art, Flower Paintings by Angele 
Watson. 

Arista Gallery (30 Lexington) July: 
Prin’s by European Artists. 

Art Students League (215 W. 57) 
July: Oils and Prints by Members. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) July: 
Paintings and Watercolors by 
American Artists. 

Clay Club Gallery (4 W. 8) July: 
Terra Cotia Sculp.ure. 


Columbia University (324 Univer- 
sity Hall) To July 11: Student 
Exhitition. 


Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) To 
July 16: 20 Artis:s look North 
from Radio City. 


Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) July: 
Oils by Contemporary Americans. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) July: 1938 Founder's 
Show. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (1 E. 
51) July: Paintings and Garden 
Sculpture. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) July: 
Fine Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) July: 
American Paintings and Prin’s. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) July: 
Old Masters. 

Kraushaar Art Gal'eries (730 Fifth) 
July: Contemporary Americans. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) 
July: Barbizon School and 18th 
Cen‘ury English Paintings. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) 
July: Old and Modern French Mas- 
tera. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 FE. 57) 
Julu: Contemporary Americans. 

R. H. Macy Gallery (7th at 34) 
To July 15: Drawings by WPA 
Artis. s. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) To 
duly 9: Prin.s by Robert Austin. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
July: Three Centuries of French 
Domestic Silver. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
July: Re‘rospective Show. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) July: 
Paintings by Americans. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) July: 
Works of Thirty American Art- 
ists. 

Morgan Ga'leries (106 E. 57) 
July: Original Color Li'hographs 
by Con’emporary Americans. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) July: 
Group Exhibition. 

Municipal Art Committee (215 W. 
57) July: 3rd National Exhibition 
of American Art. 

Museum of Modern Art (14 W. 49) 
July: Masters of Popular Painting 
and Prize Winning Designs for 
Art Center at Wheacon College. 
Arthur U. Newton (11 E. 57) 
July: “Small Masterpieces.” 

New York Public Library (5th at 
42) July: Recent Additions to 
Print Collection. 

Nierendorf Gallery (21 E. 57) To 
July 15: Paintings by Klee, Kan- 
dinsky and Feininger. 

Park Art Gallery (48 E. 50) July: 
Prin:s and Paintings. 

Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) July: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
July: Contemporary American 
Paintings. 


Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
July: Social S.a‘ement Exhibition 
by Silvermine Guild Ar is’s, 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) July: 
Summer Exhibition. 

Schaeffer Gallery (63 E. 57) July: 
Painiings by Old Masters. 
Schultheis Gallery (15 Maiden 
Lane) July: Paintings and Prints. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) July: Re- 
volving Exhibition. 

Vendome Gallery (339 W. 57) 
July: Paintings for Summer Visi- 
tors. 

Howard Young Gallery (677 Fifth) 
July: Old Masters. 


NOTRE DAME, IND. 

University of Notre Dame July: 
Bendix Tapestries. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum July: Paintings by 
Wisconsin Ar-ists. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of the Four Arts July: 
Members Show. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Art Alliance July: Circulating Pic- 
ture Club. 

Museum of Art To July 15: Swed- 
ish Tercen’enary Art Exhibit. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute July: Selected 
Pi‘taburgh Artis’s. 

P'TTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To July 24: 
Pittsfield Art league. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memori7l Museum July 5 to 
August $3: Watercolors by Eliot 
0’ Hara. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum July 8 to August 8: 
California Ceramic Show. 
RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association July: Permanent 
Collections. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

The Old Tavern July: Rockport Art 
Associaiion 18ih Annual Exhibi- 


iion. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library July: 
Prints by Con.emporary British. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Paul Elder & Co. To July 23: Wa- 
tercolors by Victor De Wilde. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Museum July: New Eng- 
land Architec.ure. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum July 21 to Au- 
gust 21: International Watercol- 


ors. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
Pennsylvania State College To July 
16: Oils by American Artists, July 
18-23 Art in Industry. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Toledo Museum July: 25th Annual 
Exhibition of Selected Paintings 
by Contemporary Americane. 


ALAA AL AL ALLA AAA ALAA AAA ALAA AAA AL NA 


Prelate & Painter 


Apropos of the nearing approach of a fine 
arts museum in Los Angeles, Arthur Millier, 
critic of the Los Angeles Times, has been con- 
ducting a symposium on the question “What 
is an art Museum?” Opinions of a painter, 
Henri De Kruif, and of a prelate, Archbishop 
Cantwell, are the most recent to appear on 
Mr. Millier’s page. 

“An art museum,” says Mr. De Kriuf, 
“should first of all present the best available 
examples of painting and sculpture and the 
kindred arts, that have, by the test of time, 
become classics. Added to this, follows the 
timely display of contemporary works. 

“The primary function is education, the cul- 


The House of 
A.J.HEY DENRY K.Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 
Holland 


HENRI HEYDENRYK 


Representative for Norih America 
6S W. 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Col. 5-5004 
or through your dealer 





tivation of better public taste, and to assist 
act students in the development of their several 
arts. And the true artist is always a student. 


“We all subscribe to the notion that articles 


of use should be made beautiful. Manufacturers 
and craftsmen are daily taking care of that 
without benefit of museums. In fact, most of 
the beautifying has grown from a pragmatic 
need for selling merchandise. 


“If our next museum is to be a great social 
benefit, it seems logical that every facility for 
research and study should be provided in the 
building. And for this purpose, what would be 
more vitally needed than a great art library? 


“We need a good art library. Here the de- 
signers, educators, painters, sculptors and col- 
lectors—yes and even art critics, might come 
for material. From this library it is only a 
step into the galleries where comparative study 
can be made.” 

Archbishop Cantwell offered a more gen- 
eral museum concept. “It is much to the credit 
of a group of our citizens,” he said, “that in 
the midst of economic anxiety and social un- 
rest they should turn their attention to the 
development of an art museum worthy of the 
metropolitan standing of Los Angeles. 

“People devoted to art, whether of the 
brush or of the chisel, and people who love 
the finest productions, and who appreciate 
the symphonies of the great musical masters, 
live on a high plane. 


“The possession of an art museum in a 


community lifts people’s thoughts above the 
things that are gross to things that are beau- 
tiful, and an appreciation of beauty leads a 
person to the contemplation of the One Who 
is in Himself the Source of all beauty. 

“Thus a museum is a great civilizing agency, 
and it is only in a highly civilized community 
that artistic endeavors meet suitable rewards. 

“When the nations are warring and pre- 
paring to kill and be killed, it is highly edi- 
fying to see other people interested in spiritual 
concepts. 

“The establishment of a first class art mu- 
seum in our community is worthy of the 
thought and the helpfulness of all who ap- 
preciate the achievements of men and women 
who have made the world a better place to 
live in, because they have leavened the gross- 
ness of a commercial age by transferring to 
marble or to canvas noble ideals and visions 
more glorious than were ever seen on land or 
sea.” 





Sickert for Boston 

Among the recent acquisitions at the Boston 
Museum in the field of contemporary art are 
three paintings by Walter Richard Sickert, 
one of the deans of English painting of today. 
The paintings, gifts of an anonymous donor, 
are Les Petites Belges, Carolina, and Vene- 
tiennes. From the same donor the museum has 
also received two still lifes by Albert André, 
the great friend of Renoir. 


The Art Digest 
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BOOKS 


REVIEWS & COMMENTS 


O’Hara Fares Forth 


As A SEQUEL to his two previous volumes 
on making the materials and tools “behave,” 
Eliot O’Hara has now taken his far-flung pu- 
pil audience on to the third step in watercolor 
painting in a book called Watercolor Fares 
Forth (Minton, Balch; $3.50). The book is 
uniform with the other two and is written in 
the same easy informality that makes O’Hara’s 
pedagogy so valuable in art. It is illustrated 
in both black and white and color with paint- 
ings by not only the author but many other 
well known and diverse watercolorists. 

In faring forth, O'Hara gives the reader 
a confidence in himself as much as in the 
book. The author takes up in_ methodical 
fashion the various directions in which the 
artist readers may fare forth, warning them 
of the perils of each path, pointing out the 
joys, and giving all the signposts on the way. 
As far as his pupils are concerned, O’Hara is 
less interested in whether they prefer to paint 
in exact representation or non-objectively. 
The important thing is that they do the one 
or the other, or any style, in the most efficient 
and fruitful manner. . 

The book is written in textbook style with 
a list of questions and answers in the appen- 
dix which will be helpful to the orderly read- 
er. By reproducing the paintings of other art- 
ists not working in the same style as he 
does, O’Hara gives a broad picture of the 
still broader highway open to the water- 
colorist. With many of the pictures are notes 
from the various painters explaining how they 
painted them. 











To Handle Whitney Books 


Starting this month the publications of the 
Whitney Museum will be handled by Mac- 
millan Company and a reduction in price has 
been made on most of the books already pub- 
lished. These include a series of 21 illustrated 
monographs on contemporary American artists 
and several other full-size books on the history 
of American art and artists. 

Next fall Macmillan will publish for the 
museum A History of American Graphic Hu- 
mor, 1865-1938, by William Murrell, forming 
a sequel volume to one already published 
covering the years before the close of the 
Civil War. Political cartoons, social satire, 
comic strips, prints, book and magazine illus- 
tration and animated cartoons are included. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Figure aNp ANIMAL Drawinec, by Cecil G. 
Trew. New York: Macmillan Co.; 54 plates 
with text and line cuts; $2.35. 

An approach based upon the essential simi- 
larities between the anatomy of man and 
animals. 

e 

Tue Srupent’s Book oF WarTerR-CoLouR 
Paintinc, by Claude Muncaster. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Co.; text and plates (some 
in color) ; $1.75. 

Tue Srupent’s ApproAcH TO LANDSCAPE 
Paintinc, by Hervey Adams. With text, color 
and black and white plates; $1.75. 

Tue Stupent’s Book or Woop ENcRAVING, 
by Iain Macnab. With plates and text; $1.75. 

CoLtour Woopcuts, A Book of Reproduc- 


Ist July, 1938 


tions and a Handbook of Method, by John 
Platt. $1.75. 

Four new volumes in Pitman’s uniform in- 
structional series, “The Student’s Art Books.” 
By authoritative English artists and art teach- 
ers. 

e 

Stx Book.ets VariousLy TITLED, printed 
in France and Spain on the subject of the 
destruction of art by the Spanish Insurgents 
and measures taken in preserving Spain’s art 
by the Loyalist Government; unpriced; for- 
warded by the Spanish Embassy. 

These booklets present the Loyalist side on 
the matter of preservation of Spain’s art. 

* 

CHRIST AND THE Fine Arts, An Anthology 
of Pictures, Poetry, Music, and Stories Center- 
ing in the Life of Christ, by Cynthia Pearl 
Maus. New York: Harpers; 764 pp.; plates; 
$3.95. 

A thick volume, most carefully compiled, 
but with an unfortunate selection of paintings. 
Story telling pictures by the pre-Raphaelites 
and 19th century German romantics are pre- 
ferred by the author to such masters as 
Giotto, Angelico, Greco, and others. 

* 

Art EpucaTION IN THE City oF New York, 
A Guidance Study, by Florence N. Levy. New 
York: School Art League; 148 pp.; $1.75. 

A thorough compilation of material on art 
schools, classes, teachers, scholarships, and 
allied educational opportunities in New York 
City. Miss Levy, founder of the American Art 
Annual, is well equipped for this study. 

e 

A Guwe To THE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
IN THE Post Orrice DEPARTMENT BUILDING, 
Wasuincton, D. C., Number two of Art 
Guwes. Washington: Art in Federal Bldgs., 
Inc.; 32 pp.; illustrated; 25 cents. 

Describes all the paintings, sculptures, and 
artists represented in the new building. 





Cresson Awards 


Seventeen students at the Pennsylvania 
Academy were awarded Cresson scholarships 
this year. With each award goes a stipend 
of $1,100 for four months travel in Europe 
during 1938. The following students were hon- 
ored: Clara Bratt, Philadelphia; Barbara N. 
Doan, Bluebell, Pa.; Michael Fioriglio, Phila- 
delphia; Irving F. Goldstein, Hampton, Va.; 
Richard G. Hickson, Lynchburg, Va.; Allan 
D. Jones, Jr., Indian River Park, Va.; Mary 
Leslie Judd, Philadelphia;. Robert T. Lippin- 
cott, Haverford; Charles E. Marks, Philadel- 
phia; Harry Meth, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Francis 
A. Millott, Windbar, Pa.; Oliver W. Nuse, 
Rushland, Pa.; Frederik L. Otteson, Wood- 
bury, N. J.; Charles Protas, Philadelphia; 
Henry L. Rothman, Philadelphia; Gilbert H. 
Switzer, Philadelphia; and Katherine von 
Voigtlander, Kansas City. 

The Lewis W. Ware memorial prize, carry- 
ing the same stipend for a similar opportunity 
to travel, was awarded to H. Richard Duhme 
of St. Louis. The Charles Toppan prizes, given 
to Cresson winners of last year, were awarded 
as follows: Ist prize ($300) Piero Iannaccone, 
Philadelphia; 2nd ($200) Rebecca H. Davis, 
Elkridge, Md.; honorable mention ($100 each) 
Henry Hotz of Wynnewood, Pa., and Frederik 
L. Otteson, Woodbury, N. J. 





For Summer Pocketbooks 


Winding up its regular season last month 
with a trio show by Luisa Geigel, Samuel 
Rothbort, and Nelson Van Horn, the Vendome 
Galleries, New York, has hung a July group 
show featuring paintings for summer visi- 
tors within the $10-$50 price range. 


Antique League 
Votes Reorganization 


THE CAMPAIGN begun last Winter to re- 
vitalize the once-powerful Antique and Dec- 
orative Arts League culminated, harmoniously 
and unanimously, in the announcement of a 
new plan of operation and a new list of offi- 
cers at the association’s annual dinner-meet- 
ing recently. Qualification for active mem- 
bership was made more stringent with the 
object of raising the standard of membership; 
membership was divided into six natural di- 
visions in order to promote greater efficiency 
of administration; annual dues were fixed at 
$100 for active members and $50 for associate 
members, a move designed to give the League 
more of the “sinews of war.” 


The new officers are: president, Charles C. 
Smith of Schmitt Brothers; vice-president 
Robert Samuels of French & Company; Bits 
retary, Alfred Phillips of Symons, Inc.; trea- 
surer, Carlos H. Meinhard of the Howard 
Young Galleries. Headquarters have been es- 
tablished at 590 Madison Avenue, New York, 
and James P. Montllor named executive secre- 
tary. 

The active membership is divided into the 
following six sections: (1) Antique furni- 
ture; (2) Antique silver; (3) Paintings and 
prints; (4) Antique porcelains, glass, objects 
of art, etc.; (5) Antique tapestries, fabrics 
and rugs; (6) Antique and rare books and 
documents. 

Qualifications for active membership have 
been changed to read: 


Active members shall be any individuals 
or firms or corporations in the United States 
actively engaged in the art and antique bus- 
iness in any of its branches and who conform 
to the following standards: 


fs a be of good moral reputation and 
observe the spirit as well as the letter of th 
Code of Ethics. : 
b. Must carry a representative stock of 
quality merchandise, the standard of which 
must be acceptable to the members of the 
division through which they file application. 
c. Must be considered to have expert knowl- 
edge of that branch of the business in which 
they specialize or are primarily engaged. 





National Arts’ President Dies 


John Clyde Oswald, printer, publisher, and 
president of the National Arts Club, New 
York, died June 23 at his home, Pelham 
Manor, New York, at the age of 66. He had 
been ill for the past three years. Mr. Oswald, 
for many years with the Gregg Publishing 
Company, was one of the outstanding authori- 
ties on Benjamin Franklin, and was the 
author of several books on his patron printer. 





Contemporaries at Walker 


Water colors and drawings by well known 
contemporaries will hang in the Walker Gal- 
leries, New York, until August 5. At that 
time the- galleries close until after Labor 
Day. Artists included in the summer show are 
Curry, Grosz, Doris Lee, Andree Ruellen, Me- 
chau, Hobson Pittman, Karl Mattern, Milford 
Zornes, and others. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched 
ready to paint, any photograph, draw- 
ing, tracing, film, negative or picture 
of any description. Circular on request. 
CLARK & FREED 
36 East 21st Street, N.Y. C. 
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PURITY PERMANENCY 


PRACTICALITY 


he 


trademark 
of 


sincerity 


Restricted to the pigments of 
“The Permanent Palette" of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer and arranged 
for technically foolproof use ac- 
cording to his "S" & "O" Sys- 
tems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, 
raw, cold-pressed Linseed Oil. 
Result—the greatest reliability, 
permanency and durability pos- 
sible. CHEMICAL SUPREMACY. 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Genuinely represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


STUDIO SIZE 


OIL COLORS 
25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ul- 
tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zine White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Ye'low Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—tLight, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep & Violet 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 


1.00Cobalt Blues, 1.50CeruleanBlue 
50¢c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Artists’ Materials 
in Demand 


YOUR advertisement 


in THE 


ArT Dicest will be read by the 
majority of fine artists, students, 
art clubs and school directors. 


For one of the finest displays of 


mural growth in America see 
the second list of government 
mural commissions on Page 22 
of this issue. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59TH St., New York Crty 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 
PERSONNEL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
National Executive Committee 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th St.. New York City 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
16 Georgia Ave., Long Beach, N. Y. 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th St.. New York City 
GEORGE WALLER PARKER 
637 Madison Ave., New York City 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
WALTER BECK 

LOUIS BETTS 

KARL BOLANDER 
ROBERT M. CARRERE 
JOHN WARD DUNSMORE 





NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th St.. New York City 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
33 West 67th St., New York City 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 1-7 : FLORENCE TOPPING GREEN 
104 Franklin Ave., Long Branch, New Jersye 


ARTHUR FREEDLANDER 
NILS HOGNER 

ARTHUR D. LORD 
HOBART NICHOLS 
ORLANDO ROULAND 
TABER SEARS 

JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 


List: (A) of Chairmen of State Chapters of the 
American Artists Professional League; and (B) 
of State Directors for 1938 American Art Week. 


State Directors of American Art Week. serving under the State Chapter Chairmen of the American 
Artists Professional League. are responsible for American Art Week celebrations in their respective 
states. and for the appointment, locally, of large numbers of local Directors in the towns and cities 


in their own states. 


All questions regarding 1938 American Art Week mav be referred through 


regular channe!s to the National Director, Mrs. Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long 
Branch, New Jersey, to whom 1938 American Art Week State reports must be sent before January 1, 1939. 


(It is impossible to include in this list the names of all Committee members.) 


ALABAMA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Earle F. Moody, 401 N. Oates St., 


Dothan. 
(B) State Directors. 1938 American Art Week: 


Mrs. Earle F. Moody, 401 N. Oates St., 
Dothan. 
Mrs. W. W. Rivers, 
Montgomery. 
ALASKA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Marjory Stafford Pinkham, Cordova. 
ARIZONA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Victor Corbell Tempe. 
ARKANSAS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Miss Emma Archer, 913 McGowan S&t., 
Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 


Frank Tenny Johnson, 22 Champion Place, 
Alhambra. 


(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 


Huntingdon College, 


Mrs. Mabel St. Clair Matzka, Box 35, 
Williams. 
Miss Julian C. Mesic, 137 Montecito, 
Oakland. 
COLORADO: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Caroline Tower, 2046 Grape St., 
Denver. 
Mrs. Claude E. Stephens, 959 North Ave., 
Grand Junction. 
Mrs. E. W. Peiker, 1221 South Ogden St., 
Denver. 
Mrs. George H. Wilkes, Florence. 
CONNECTICUT: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Winfield Scott Clyme, Old Lime. 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. F. M. Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridge- 
port. 
DELAWARE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Bayard T. Berndt. Wilmington Academy 
of Art, Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


Mrs. Thora Seaton, 1613 Harvard Ave., Wash- 
ington. 

FRANCE (European Chapter) : 

(A) Chapter Chairman: 
Mr. Leslie G. Cauldwell, 4 bis, Cite du 

Retiro, Paris. 

(B) Director, 1938 American Art Week: 

Mr. Leslie G. Cauldwell, 4 bis, Cite du 


Retiro, Paris. 
FLORIDA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Charles G. Blake, 1101—22nd Ave., St. 
Petersburg. 
(B) State Directors. 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. J. H. Harmon. 59 Aegean Ave.. Tampa. 
Mrs. Myrtle Taylor Bradford, 249 N. E. 
17th Terrace. Miami. 
Alan Shaw, 7419 Burlington Ave., St. 
* Petersburg. 
Harold Hilton, 1118 Acosta St., Jacksonville. 
GEORGIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Edward Shorter, 303—12th St., Columbus. 
(B) State Directors. 1938 American Art Week: 
Edward Shorter, 303—12th St., Columbus. 
Mrs. W. G. Wingate, Ellijay. 


IDAHO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. E. C. Hanson, President, Art & 
Travel Club, Pocatello. 
ILLINOIS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, 5001 Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago. 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, 5001 Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago. 
Mrs. S. Mirabella, 2425 South Oakley Ave.., 
Chicago. 
INDIANA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, 4010 Ruckle St., 
Indianapolis. 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, 4010 Ruckle S&t., 
Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Walter S. Grow, 4240 Park Ave., 
Indianapolis. 
IOWA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Miss Louise Orwig, City Library, Des Moines. 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Louis Pelzer, 127 Ferson Ave.. IowaCity. 
Mrs. Dorothea Tomlinson Marquis, 2708 
Grand Ave., Des Moines. 
KANSAS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. C. E. Feeley, Jennings. 
KENTUCKY: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. W. P. Mayo, Prestonburg. 
LOUISIANA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. D. H. Cristman, 255 Forest Ave., 
Shreveport. 
Amos Lee Armstrong, Box 1737, Shreveport. 
MAINE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Roger L. Deering, 22 Monument St., Portland. 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Elliott K. Hale, Lisbon Falls. 
MARYLAND: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Ros- 
siter Ave., Baltimore. 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Florence Lioyd Hohman, 306 Ros- 
siter Ave., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Herbert Stephens, 15 Carlton Rd. 
Wellesley. 
Miss Grace E. Hackett, Supervisor o* Art, 
Public Schools, 15 Beacon St. Boston. 
MEXICO: 
(A) Chapter Chairman: 
Miss Sue-Jean Hill de Covacerich, Amer- 
iean School Foundation. Calle San Luis 
Potosi 214, Mexico. D. F. 
(B) Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Miss Sue-Jean Hill de Covacerich, Amer- 
ican School Foundation. Calle San Luis 
Potosi 214, Mexico, D. F. 
MICHIGAN: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Avard Fairbanks, Division of Fine Arts. 
University of Michigan. Ann Arbor. 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Miss Jane Betsey Welling, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Art Education. Wayne Uni- 
versity (Home address, 630 Glynn Court, 
Detroit). 
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MINNESOTA: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, 2546 Second Ave. 
South, Minneapolis. 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, 2546 Second Ave. 
South, Minneapolis. 
Mrs. G. F. Herrold, 2251 Langford Ave., 
St. Paul. 
Mrs. Charles A. Guyer, Route No. 5, Como 
Station, St. Paul. 
Mrs. Lucia B. Minkler, Buhl. 
MISSISSIPPI: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. B. J. Marshall, Marks. 
MISSOURI: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Frank Nudescher, 119 North 7th St., 
St. Louis. 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
a ag B. Hall, 4903 Pershing Ave., St. 
uis, 
Mrs. A. J. Maurer, 1217 West 61st Ter- 
race, Kansas City. 
MONTANA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Branson G. Stevenson, 1922 First Ave. So., 
Great Falls. 
(B) State Directors. 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Vesta Robbins, 719 South 7th St., 
Bozeman, 
Mrs. Belle Bateman, 535 Keith Ave., 
Missoula. 
NEBRASKA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. George Tilden, Hastings College, 
Hastings. 
NEVADA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. George W. Robinson, Box 2484, Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Miss Helena M. Putnam, 9 Central Sq., 
Keene. 
NEW JERSEY: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: . 
Mrs. William L. Wemple, Foothill Rd., 
Somerville. 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Wallace J. Ellor, 23 Grace St., 
Bloom field. 
NEW MEXICu: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Will Shuster, Santa Fe. 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Miss Sara Kallenbach, Museum of New 
Mexico, Santa Fe. 
NEW YORK: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Arthur Freedlander, 51 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Arthur Freedlander, 51 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Mrs. R. I. 
Freeport. 
Mrs. Fred A. Buttrick, 184 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Louis V. Sutton, 1116 Cowper Dr., 
Raleigh. 
Miss Irene Price, 311 Academy Bldg., 
Raleigh. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Miss Marian Burke, Bismarck. 


‘RUBENS" 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequently imitated, but never equalied) 


Deniston, 328 Park Ave., 








UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
AARON IAS A HES REEL POTEET OT IM 


Ist July, 1938 





(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Miss Marian Burke, Bismarck. 
Miss E. M. Valker, Box 257, Minot. 
OHIO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Karl 8S. Bolander, 279 East Broad St., 
Columbus. 
(B) State Directors. 1938 American Art Week: 
Karl 8S. Bolander, 279 East Broad S&t., 
Columbus. 
Professor James R. Hopkins. Dep't of Fine 
Arts, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
OKLAHOMA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. N Bert Smith, 325 West 17th St., 
Oklahoma City. 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. N. Bert Smith, 325 West 17th St., 
Oklahoma City. 
Mrs. Atha Shelby DeWeese, 215 East Kirk 
St., Hugo. 
OREGON: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. F. R. Hunter, 5603 S. E. 77th Ave., 
Portland. 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Mildred Holmes Strange, 1062 Jef- 
ferson St., Corvallis. 
PANAMA: 
(B) C. Z. Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. P. D. Barnard, Box 151, Pedro 
Miguel, C. Z. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. E. Clinton Rhoads, Chelten Arms, 
Germantown. Philadelphia. 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Miss Mary Black Diller, 48 Cottage Ave., 
Lancaster. 
RHODE ISLAND: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Miss Helena Sturtevant, Second Beach Rd., 
Newport. 
(B) State Directors. 1938 American Art Week: 
Mise ¥e'ena Sturtevant, Second Beach Rd., 
Newport. 
Mrs. Fisuk E, Waterman, 205 Elmgrove 
Ave., Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. A. M. Campbell. President Florence 
Art Ass'n, 708 West Evans St., Florence. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Noteboom, President 
Vermilion Art Club, Box 316, Vermilion. 
Mrs. Grace C. Redmond, Miller. 
TENNESSEE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Louise B. Clark, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis. 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
TEXAS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Greenleaf Fisk, 1634 Butternut St., 
Abilene. 
Mrs. Henry Drought. Witte Memorial Mu- 
seum, Brackenridge Park, San Antonio. 
UTAH: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Claude F. Peacock, 969 27th St., 
Ogden. 
VERMONT: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors. 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Augustine Jones, 32 Pleasant St., 
Springfield. 
Mrs. H. A. Mayforth, 58 Franklin St., 
Barre. 
VIRGINIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Sara D. November, 3301 West Grace 
St.. Richmond. 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs. Charles W. Mugler, Jr., 50 Main St., 
Hilton Village. 
Mrs. John J. Pohl, 121—35th St., New- 
port News. 
WASHINGTON: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1938 American Art Week: 
Mrs, E. M. Young. Educational Director, 
Seattle Art Museum, Volunteer Park, 
Seattle. 
WEST VIRGINIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Miss Irene R. Norris, The Vivene Art 
Studios, 703 Commerce St., Bluefield. 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Miss Virginia B. Evans, 1018 Tomlinson 
Ave., Moundsville. 
Miss Virginia M. Hunter, 40—11th St., 
McMeehan. 
WISCONSIN: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Professor A. G. Pelikan, Milwaukee Art 
Inst., 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee. 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Professor A. G. Pelikan, Milwaukee Art 
Inst., 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Walter Kohler, Kohler. 
WYOMING: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1938 American Art Week: 
Professor E..E. Lowrie, 315 Garfield, 
Laramie. 
Mrs. Henrietta Wood, Fort Mackenzie, 
Sheridan. 


“Blockx” 


Colours by 
ARTISTS’ A COLORS IN 


BES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


USE 


Rembranvl 


COLQES 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N.J. 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

CORALT BLTES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERU! EAN BLUES 
GENTINE AUREOLINE 


EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMII.IONS 
UMBERS 





CANSON AQUARELLE 


Hand-made Watercolor Paper 
“TORCHON” — “ROUGH” — “C. P.” 
Now at the Lowest Price in Years! 
a 
Ask Your Dealer or Write for Samples 


THE MORILLA CO., 36 Cooper Sq., New York 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
George Rowney Watercolors 
Permanent Pigments 


Artist Canvas—All Widths—Pure Linen 
45 inches x 6 yards—$7.50 a roll. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Inc. 


55 Vanderbilt Ave.. NW. Y., MW. Y., MUrray Hill 2-6320 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dices®@ 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 








Carved Figure Head from the 
“Western Belle,” China Trade Ship: 
RENDERING BY IRVING SMITH 


Index of Design 


THE OLD and the new in America’s design 
tradition meet this month at R. H. Macy’s, 
New York, where an exhibition of 500 sketches 
from the Index of American Design are being 
exhibited in a store that is one of the largest 
merchandise marts in the world dealing with 
objects of contemporary design. The show 
lasts through July 15. 

No other phase in the entire Federal Art 
Project has enjoyed the unanimity of praise 
or has been as free from criticism as the In- 
dex of American Design. In this activity art- 
ists are undertaking to set down in black and 
white and color a permanent, priceless pic- 
torial record of how America designed her 
goods in other days, and to provide a source- 
book of the American design tradition. Por- 
traits, figures, textiles, furniture, genre paint- 
ing and sculpture, jewelry, crafts, ironwork, 
ships, wagons, glassware, silver, pewter and 
other objects are recorded with camera-like 
precision by a group of artists expert in ex- 
ecuting faithful reproductions of fast-disap- 
pearing objects. 

In the Macy setting—a cash turnover of 
thousands of dollars daily in contemporary 
objects—the Index sketches reveal what is 
basic in American design and what has lived 
into the present and will probably for a long 
time govern the future design. Here is the 
source of inspiration of more than one mod- 
ern industrial designer. 

The July issue of House and Garden de- 
votes large space to a number of these ren- 
dering on view at Macy’s in a special “All 
America” issue. 


The Maid of Orleans 


Anna Hyatt Huntincton has presented to 
the Carnegie Institute a bronze replica of her 
famous equestrian statue, Joan of Arc. This 
figure of the slight Maid of Orleans, clad in 
armor plate, standing»in the stirrups as her 
horse dashes forward, is the second bronze by 
Mrs. Huntington to enter the permanent col- 
lection. The Carnegie Institute purchased her 
group of Fighting Elephants in 1917. 

The Joan of Arc statue was modeled in 
Paris in 1909 and 1910. It is said that when 
the sculptor was working on the figure she 
shut herself up in her studio with a woman 
attendant and did all the manual work her- 
self, lest it be said, as of other women sculp- 
tors, that she had the help and assistance of 
a man or men. The plaster figure was shown 
in the Paris Salon of 1910 and received an 
Honorable Mention. Later, considerably mod- 
ified, it was cast in bronze and erected on 
Riverside Drive, New York, in 1915. For 
this achievement the artist was decorated by 
the French Government. Replicas have been 
erected in Gloucester, Mass., at Blois, France, 
and at the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco. The Carnegie example 
is 50 inches high. 

Mrs. Huntington has not only achieved a 
place for herself in American sculpture, but 
she has done much for the advancement of 
her fellow American sculptors. She and her 
husband, Archer M. Huntington, through 
whom the Hispanic Museum of New York was 
originated, have established an outdoor sculp- 
ture museum at Brookgreen, near Georgetown, 
South Carolina. There they have installed 
about 130 works by American sculptors. Hav- 
ing provited for its endowment, its mainte- 
nance, and further enrichment, the Hunting- 
tons presented the museum to the State of 
South Carolina. 


Younger Artists at Kohn’s 

Theodore A. Kohn & Son, Fifth Avenue 
jewellers who -play host each summer to a 
series of one-man shows by younger American 
artists, are exhibiting to July 22 a group of 
paintings by Mariorie White. Other artists 
who will show this summer at Kohn’s are 
Cecil Bell, Charles Daugherty and Ann Hunt 
Spencer. At the close of the summer the firm 
will have given free exhibitions to 38 young 
artists in the six years it has donated its 
walls. 


Blue Dome Revives 

After several years of suspended activity, 
the Blue Dome Fellowship, a Florida art or- 
ganization, has revived its program of pre- 
senting exhibitions. This year’s annual was 
held at the new Miami Beach Art Gallery 
and included more than 100 works by 24 
artists. The next annual exhibit is scheduled 
for January at the same galleries. Lewis 
Painter Clephane is president of the fellow- 
ship. 


PERMANENT 
OILCOLORS 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE REMBRANDT COLORS 


TALENS & SON Newark, N. J. 
{gboratories: Apeldoorn Holland 
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Studiotubes, 25¢ 35¢ we 
42x3 inch , lof 15st 


a @o " 
Competitions ~ 
This column lists major competitions in ~ 
painting, sculpture, printmaking, and crafts, — 
that are currently open to American artists, — 
Organizations are requested to help Tue Ant © 
Dicest keep this listing complete, accurate, © 
and timely. 4 
. : 

SCULPTURE DESIGN for a monument to © 
the young farmers of America on the steps of 
the art building of the Los Angeles County 
Fair. Open to all artists. First prize $1,000 — 


plus additional $1,500 for the execution of © 


the design in cast stone. Send for entry blanks — 
and prospectus to Millard Sheets, care of 
Los Angeles County Fair Office, Pomona, 
Calif. 


. 

SCULPTURE DESIGN for a bronze panel 
depicting “News” for decoration of the As- 
sociated Press building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York. Open to American citizens. First 
prize $1,000; second $500; third $250. Addi- 
tional $6,500 will be paid for the execution 
of approved design in bronze 18’ x 23’. Jury. 
Contest closes September 30. Apply to Rocke- 
feller Center, Inc., New York City. 


of 

SCULPTURE DESIGN for a cemetery me- 
morial of moderate cost. Open to all. First 
prize $200; three second prizes of $100; three 
third prizes of $50; three sets of six honorable 
mentions $25 each. Purpose of contests to fur- 
ther interest in memorial art. Closes Septem- 
ber 1. Approved by the American Federation 
of Arts and other societies. For book of rules 
apply: The Barre Granite Association, Inc, 
Barre, Vermont. 

3s 

MURAL DESIGN for United States Gov- 
ernment Building, New York World’s Fair. 
Treasury Art Project competition for two 
$5,000 commissions. Open to all artists. Con- 
test closses September 1. For full information 
apply to Edward Bruce, Section of Painting 
and Sculpture, Procurement Division, Trea- 
sury Department, Washington, D. C. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
The rate for Classified Advertising is 10 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, int 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 
PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue. including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with special low 


price list for materials used. Braxton Art Company, 
353 E. 58, New York. 


eS MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
one New York City. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ eee: —Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


ARTISTS! Original works of art, all media, 
wanted. Exhibition and sale. Mercury Galleries, 
4 East 8th Street, New York. 


ART STUDIES: Old and Modern Masters; ae “a 


expensive; beautifully printed a 
traits, and still lifes. Catalogue free. Fredrix, 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


ARTIST—lInstructor many years experience would 
like connection with art school or private school. 
Box RCB, Art Digest. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen. at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave.. New York City. 


SCULPTORS! Immortalize your work inexpen: 
sively in bronze or aluminum, Write us or send 


plaster cast. We will quote price which we think a 


will surprise you. American Alloy Foundry, 243 3 
Colvin St., Baltimore, Md. “ 
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